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S* AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S statement in 





the House of Commons on Wednesday of the 

general attitude of Great Britain in regard to 
the Naval Conference still proceeding at Geneva was 
admirably clear and comprehensive. It plainly appeared 
moreover that the statement was regarded by all 
parties as substantially non-controversial. It is un- 
fortunate that at this moment a “Big Navy”’ Govern- 
ment should be in power in this country, and that we 
should be represented at Geneva by a First Lord who is 
committed to what most of us regard as an excessive 
programme of naval] construction; because that fact 
lends a certain adventitious plausibility to American 
arguments and accusations. Nevertheless, it is import- 
ant that it should be understood that the attitude of a 
Labour or Liberal Government would be substantially 
the same. We disagree amongst ourselves about figures, 
but we are practically unanimous about the main 
principles upon which our delegates in Geneva are 
insisting. We want to reduce by agreement the size 
and cost of every class of warship, we quite unreservedly 
admit—without any kind of arriére pensée—America's 
claim to “ parity,” but we cannot admit that because 
America, having few vital trade routes to protect, 
requires few light cruisers, we must accept the 
standard of her necessities instead of our own. 

+ . * 


The bottom of the whole difficulty at Geneva, of 
course, is that the foundations of the Conference are 
rotten. The motives which led to its summoning were 
nationalist rather than internationalist. President Cool- 
idge wants a good election card for next year. He 
seeks to win the prestige of “parity” without asking 
the American elector to pay anything. Alternatively, 
he wishes to be able to show that it is “ British naval- 


ism” that has forced his Government into heavy 
expenditure upon new construction. The British Em- 
pire needs 2 light cruisers for the protection of its 
ordinary trade routes; America requires a very much 
smaller number; yet if America recognises this differ- 
ence she sacrifices “ parity” and endangers her claim 
to “ sit on top of the world.”” The point was put with 
admirable clarity in the Sunday Times this week by 
one of the ablest and best known of American 
journalists, Mr. Frank H. Simonds. “Ostensibly,”’ he 
wrote, “we are seeking for equality, but actually we 
are out to get equality for nothing, to obtain it without 
having to build some 150,000 tons of cruisers above 
those we have already reluctantly consented to begin.” 
There is the whole point in a nutshell. As things stand 
it seems likely that Mr. Coolidge’s manceuvre will fail, 
and that he will be unable to put Great Britain in the 
wrong in the eyes of the world. Nevertheless, it will 
be a great pity if the Geneva Conference ends without 
promising both to American and to British taxpayers 
that relief which by a reasonable agreement might easily 
be obtained. 


* * ” 


Whilst recognising, however, and deploring the 
apparent attitude of the American Government, we 
must not exaggerate the importance of the Middle- 
Western forces which lie behind it. There was an article 
this week in the Evening Standard entitled “ Let the 
Eagle Scream.” It called attention to a grotesquely 
jingo article in a recent number of Liberty, a very 
popular American weekly, which demanded that other 
nations should be made to respect America and her 
leadership, and that a navy should be built “so 
powerful that no rival would dare to challenge us.”’ 
It is a pity that such utterances should be taken 
seriously. Liberty has a big circulation in the Middle 
West rivalling the Saturday Evening Post, but it is 
no more important or influential than, let us say, the 
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Sunday Pictorial in England. It is an illustrated 
weekly produced for the multitude and avowedly 
aimed at adults of the “ mental age”’ of twelve. In 
other words, the eagle-screams of Liberty deserve 
about as much notice as the ordinary Englishman 
would accord to a Sunday article proclaiming that the 
United States or Bolshevik Russia should be wiped 
off the face of the earth. That such popular Jingoism 
has influence at Washington must be admitted, but 
it is not a decisive factor in the policy of the American 
Government and is not likely ever to become so. 
Nevertheless, it would certainly be a good thing if 
Washington took steps, as it easily could, to discourage 
the publication of such stuff. 
* * * 


The Foreign Secretary, questioned in the House the 
other day about China, could only state baldly a few 
pretty well known facts. No clear picture of the 
situation is possible in the present chaos. More or less 
desultory fighting is going on at various points, and 
everywhere there are intrigues among the war-lords, big 
and little. Borodin and his fellow-Communists, after 
having been cleared out of Hankow, have apparently 
returned there ; but what their return means nobody 
knows. There are constant rumours, none of which it 
would be safe to accept, of rapprochements between 
Nanking and Hankow, between Hankow and Feng Yu- 
hsiang, between Chang Tso-lin and Chiang Kai-shek. 
There seems at present no reason why the civil war 
should not continue indefinitely. The generals, if they 
cannot gain lasting victories, can always discover new 
sources of plunder to fill their war-chests and their own 

kets, and their supply of arms and ammunition is 

ept going by Christian gentlemen in Europe. Despite 
the solemn embargo on the importation of war material 
into China signed by most of the Powers, the traffic goes 
on with hardly any pretence of concealment. Andé it is 
conducted by nationals of Governments which have 
actually signed the embargo agreement, and which are 
themselves privy, we believe, to its breaches! The 
stoppage of this absurd business would make the 
faction fighting in China far more difficult, and so help 
the chances of the peaceful settlement that the whole 
world professes to want. 

* * * 


The debate on the Vienna riots, which has taken place 
in the Austrian Parliament, though heated has done 
something to clear the air. Dr. Seipel, the Chancellor, 
naturally threw all the blame on the Socialists. Had 
the Burgomaster allowed the troops to be called out, he 
said, serious trouble would have been averted. But he 
made no wild charges; he did not suggest that the 
affair had been deliberately engineered, and he declared 
that there was no evidence of its being a Moscow plot. 
The Social Democrats, of course, refused to exonerate 
the Government from responsibility ; they bitterly 
attacked the conduct of the police, and they produced 
specimens of the soft-nosed bullets alleged to have been 
fired into the crowd. Dr. Bauer did admit, however, 
that his party had made mistakes. Above all, he 
regretted that, when passions were running high on 
the eve of the outbreak, they had not taken charge of 
the populace and organised an official demonstration. 
Later there were some conciliatory exchanges between 
speakers on the two sides, and reports suggest that, 
despite the rejection of the Socialist demand for full 
investigation, the debate ended on a fairly hopeful note. 
We trust that hope will not be disappointed, and we are 
sure at least that it is not the intention of the Social 
Democrats to toy with violence. It is not their doctrine 


and it would not pay them. But it will need more 
than the softening of party animosities to make Austria 





— 


secure and contented. The danger of trouble will 
persist, as we said last week, so long as the economic 
and political isolation of the country continues. 

* * * 


This week’s debate in Parliament on the Education 
Estimates was, like Lord Eustace Percy’s reply of last 
week, thoroughly unsatisfactory. The Government 
professes the greatest respect for the Consultative 
Co-nmittee’s recent report on the Education of the 
Adolescent ; but it flatly refuses to act upon its 
findings, though, in the vital matter of raising the 
school leaving age, these have now received the support 
of the representative association of Local Education 
Authorities. The Duchess of Atholl did, indeed, use 
words which seemed to imply the Government’s 
readiness without fixing a definite date to commit 
itself to the raising of the leaving age to fifteen. But, 
on being asked whether this was what she meant, she 
hastily disclaimed the implication ; and Lord Eustace 
Percy, replying to the debate, held out no hopes at all. 
The President of the Board apparently wishes it to be 
understood that the raising of the age is impracticable, 
because the. necessary new buildings and_ teachers 
cannot be supplied. The Association of Education 
Committees, representing the bodies which will actually 
have to do the thing, holds that it can be done. What 
Lord Eustace Percy really means, we fancy, is that the 
Government is not prepared to find its share of the 
money. Of course, everyone knows that the age cannot 
be raised without warning ; and that a period of years 
must be allowed for making the necessary arrange- 
ments. But it is nonsense to suggest that we are 
already, under the present system, doing all that can 
be done, by new buildings and training of teachers, to 
prepare the way. A good deal more building could be 
done, we believe, without any interference with the 
progress of housing schemes; and, with a five years’ 
period in which to get ready, the provision of the 
necessary teaching staffs certainly offers no insuperable 
difficulties. 

* * * 


A new regulation has been issued, defining the position 
of servants of the Crown in relation to standing for 
Parliament. A Civil Servant, before standing, must 
resign from the Service. This does not apply to soldiers, 
sailors or airmen, except when they are actually 
embodied—in other words, the present virtual immunity 
of commissioned officers is maintained. Nor does it 
apply to industrial workers, save those in supervising 
positions employed in Government dockyards or 
arsenals. It does, on the other hand, appear to apply 
in full to postmen, sorters and every employee of the 
Post Office, no matter how purely “ industrial” his 
duties may be, and to all employees in any department 
except the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry's 
industrial establishments. What is the logic of this 
differentiation? Why should a dockyard mechanic be 
free to become a parliamentary candidate, and a Post 
Office mechanic be prevented? There is, of course, 
a good case for restraining all Crown employees who 
hold positions of administrative authority or responsi- 
bility from becoming candidates for Parliament under 
the auspices of any political party. But surely this 
does not apply to persons carrying out purely manual or 
ministerial duties. We see no reason why a postman 
should not be as free as a dustman or a cabman to 
become a parliamentary candidate, and certainly none 
why he should not be as free as a commissioned Army 
or Naval officer. The present discrimination, it is to 
be noted, does not follow the same lines as the “ Civil 
Service” clause in the Trade Union Bill. The Bill 
applies only to established men, but includes established 
industrial workers, whereas this order applies to 
unestablished and temporary employees as well, but 
excludes a large proportion of the industrial workers. 
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Why, we may ask, these two quite different, and equally 
illogical, forms of discrimination ? 
* * * 
The Mining Association has now notified the Govern- 
ment that it accepts the scheme for a voluntary 
restriction of the en ment, for mining work, of 
adults not engaged in the industry before last year’s 
stoppage. So far, so good; but has a voluntary 
scheme really a fair chance of success. There are a good 
many concerns, including some very big ones, outside 
the Mining Association ; and even if they agree indi- 
yidually to accept the scheme, voluntary undertakings 
of this sort are extraordinarily hard to make effective. 
It was clearly contemplated when last year’s Mining 
Act was passed that the scheme would be on a com- 
basis; and we are unable to see why the 
Government has departed from this, or why the owners 
should object to compulsion, if it is really their intention 
that the scheme shall be generally effective. That it 
should be effective is clearly of great importance. The 
coal industry is in process of shifting rapidly to new 
centres—the new Lincolnshire coalfield, for example, 
will shortly begin to be developed on a considerable 
seale—and unless the new pits are staffed by workers 
from the areas which are diminishing in importance 
the country is in danger of being faced with a problem 
like that of the handloom weavers a hundred years 
Even the voluntary restriction now accepted 
by the Mining Association is at present entered into 
only for two years—which will probably mean, unless 
it is renewed, its expiry just as the really big develop- 
ment is beginning in the new districts. In this, as in 
everything else, the Government’s handling of the coal 
roblem has been pusillanimous and dictated far too 
much by a blind obedience to the coalowners’ wishes. 
Even voluntary restriction is no doubt a good deal 
better than nothing. But we cannot see even the 
shadow of a valid reason why compulsion should not 
have been applied. 
* * * 
The Miners’ Federation has been holding this week its 
first stocktaking since Jast year’s dispute. Naturally 
enough, the membership is badly down in most of the 
districts, not so much because of the success of the new 
“non-political”” Unions as through sheer poverty 
among the miners. Mr. Herbert Smith administered a 
well-deserved trouncing to the Communists in the Feder- 
ation, whom he accused of being a greater danger to the 
movement than Mr. George Spencer and his friends. 
But, apart from this element, the miners’ delegates 
seem to have been in a sober mood. Nationalisation 
was proposed as the only way out of the industry’s 
present troubles ; and the Federation decided to launch 
a propaganda campaign in its support. Mr. Cook, 
among others, warned the delegates that even national 
ownership by itself would not cure the industry’s 
troubles; but the general view appeared to be that 
some form of nationalisation offered the only hope. 
There was a natural, and, we fear, well-grounded sus- 
picion that the owners’ plans for industrial recovery 
will not come to much. Has not Sir Adam Nimmo, 
as their spokesman, recently declared war even on 
the Samuel proposals, and restated the view that 
all the industry needs is to be let alone? The miners 
are well aware that this means in effect a continuance 
of the policy of systematic price-cutting, mainly at the 
expense of wages, as a means to the recovery of foreign 
markets, without any real attempt to bring down other 
costs by improved organisation of production and 
marketing. The Federation has also been dealing, in 
private session, with the question of its own future 
a The movement for closer national unity 
8 certainly gainin und ; but no decisive step is 
likely to be Ginn CE gery Even if there is a pon. 
desire to change the basis of the Federation, there are 
many difficulties to be faced ; and the solution of these 


is bound to take a good deal of time. Meanwhile, a 
gradual recovery is being made from last year’s pros- 
tration ; but there are still few signs of really construc- 
tive leadership. 


* * * 


The regular annual question of unity between the 
two rival French Trade Union centres is up again for 
consideration at this week’s Conference of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail. Every year, the rival 
Communist body, the C.G.T'. Unitaire, approaches the 
C.G.T. with a request for unity; but so far this has 
always been rejected. The view of the C.G.T. has 
been that it is the business of the units which compose 
the C.G.T.U. to apply individually for readmission 
to the older body, whereas the C.G.T.U. has desired 
to negotiate terms of amalgamation. This year, the 
C.G.T'.U.’s request is couched in unusually mild terms, 
and there is a fairly strong movement in the C.G.T. 
in favour of negotiating with it. But there is bitter 
feeling against the “‘ secessionists ’—for it is in that 
guise that the Communist syndicats appear to the 
moderates. As long as both organisations exist, French 
Trade Unionism will be almost impotent on account 
of its interna] divisions, which, of course, correspond 
largely to the political divisions between the Socialist 
and Communist parties. This country has been 
fortunate in escaping any similar cleavage. The 
‘* Minority Movement ”’ and other Communist groupings 
in this country may be often a nuisance ; but they have 
never been important enough to become a menace. 
The C.G.T.. would probably be wise, in its own interest, 
to readmit the malcontent organisations, and deal 
with them by internal discipline as members of itself. 
Unfortunately, the idea of disciplined action has always 
been very weak in the French Trade Union mo vement, 
and the failure of the syndicats to build up any con- 
siderable funds has made splits easy. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Public Safety Bill seeks by stringent coercive measures 
to scare out of the Republican movement the great 
mass of its nominal supporters, whose main function 
hitherto has been to provide cover behind which the 
minority of physical force activists could hatch con- 
spiracies and plan murder plots with comparative 
safety. In theory the Bill is modelled strictly on 
Dublin Castle precedents, with the difference that no 
Chief Secretary except Sir Hamar Greenwood ventured 
to use the mailed fist so ruthlessly. This is not to say 
that its results will be equally barren, for Irish Ministers, 
unlike their English predecessors, have a very clear 
idea of the people they want to get at and how exactly 
to get at them. There is little doubt that the measure 
will drive a wedge into the Republican ranks. But if 
one section of Fianna Fail is driven into the Dail 
another may slide back once again into the grip of its 
gunmen. Internal divisions amongst anti-Treatyites 
cannot fail to simplify the problem for Cumann na n 
Gaedheal. But the gain of a political party will provide 
no offset to the loss of prestige abroad and of economic 
prosperity at home if energies which ought to be devoted 
to constructive policies are dissipated in fierce and un- 
profitable controversies about the deportation of 
political undesirables, the suppression of seditious 
journals, and the right of special courts to condemn 
boys and girls of fifteen to long terms of imprisonment 
as dangerous revolutionaries. Wasteful as were aca- 
demic disputes about the oath of allegiance, the kind 
of wrangle created by this treatment of political 
prisoners is even more damaging to national moral. 
There is not likely to be much real opposition to the 
decision to abolish the proviso which directs the Dail 
on a petition signed by 75,000 electors to make rules 
in regard to the initiation of laws by a popular vote. 
Even if we had not learned by experience the futility 
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of these flourishes in which our Constitution-makers 
indulged in the hope of impressing outside opinion, few 
people are prepared to quarrel with the Government for 
trumping Mr. de Valera’s ace. 


* a * 

PoLiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The meetings of the 
Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, which are just 
beginning, are of more interest than usual, as a number 
of the addresses will be given by members of the Executive 
Committee of the Industrial Inquiry set up by Mr. Lloyd George. 
There will, I am told, be plain hints of the direction which the 
Liberal industrial policy report will take, a report the broad 
lines of which will be published in October. Politicians of 
other parties are iooking forward to the results of this searching 
inquiry with much interest. One result of the Oxford meeting 
of the Liberals last year, at which their summer school adopted 
the Rignano scheme of inheritance duty, was that the Labour 
members of the Blanesburgh Committee promptly picked up 
this idea, and added it to the Labour armoury. The ounger 
Conservative members in the Commons, who themselves are 

anxiously searching for an industrial policy, tell me that the 

intend to go through the Liberal proposals with a tooth-com 
to see if they can seize on any items for their own use. Old 
Parliamentary hands say this is an inevitable consequence 
of the production of constructive policies by a party in opposition ; 
and yet, since so many of the Liberal policies have now been 
enacted, it behoves their leaders to produce new ones, even 
if it be only to lose them to their opponents. They are on 
the horns of a dilemma. The Asquithians point out that Lord 
Oxford, in 1923, laid down the broad lines of Liberal industrial 
policy as (1) partnership in industrial enterprise, (2) security 
of livelihood for the worker, and (8) public advantage before 
private profit. These aims were worked out in some detail 
by the National Liberal Federation in 1921, and when the new 
schemes are propounded there will be a good deal of comparison 
set going. 

* * . 

The House of Lords have endeavoured to save their face as 
a revising chamber by adopting seven innocuous and rather 
trivial amendments to the Trade Unions Bill. They saw the 
danger signal when it was announced in a prominent Con- 
servative organ that the Bill would be passed through their 
House by the Conservative peers without any amendments, 
in order to save time, and hasten the holidays. Lord Cave, 
after consultation with his colleagues, at once stated that the 
Government were most anxious to give a benediction to reason- 
able amendments, the secret reason being that in the Lords 
Reform debate the revisory value of the Upper Chamber had 
been greatly stressed by himself and other Ministers. But 
this anxiety of the Peers to put themselves right with the 
public has Infuriated the Government Whips in the Commons, 
who found themselves at the eleventh hour with an extra and 
rather awkward bit of business to get through. 

* * * 

Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson and his friends, who 
on the Tory side had a considerable success on platforms in the 
country in running a “clear out the Reds” campaign, have 
been left at a loose end since the raid on Arcos and the rupture 
of diplomatic relations with the Soviet. But they are anxious, 
I gather, not to lose what they believe to be a good electoral 
asset in the suggestion that Bolshevists are influencing affairs 
in this country, and using our Labour Party for their own 
ends. The trouble has been how to drag in the Soviet again, 
especially in view of such outspoken declarations as that 
recently made by Mr. J. H. Thomas. However, where there’s 
a will there’s a way, and it has now been arranged to promote 
a “League of World Order” to combat the doctrines of the 
Soviet, on the ground that they are sapping our civilisation, 
and in particular are attacking religion and property in this 
country. Lord Birkenhead, naturally, was chosen to make 
the missionary speech at the inaugural luncheon on Thursday, 
at the Savoy Hotel, but it is still a matter of considerable 
speculation how the promoters of the new League managed to 
rope in Lord Buckmaster to preside at the function. 

* - * 

Parliament is adjourning amid a general sense of dissatis- 
faction in the rank and file of the three parties. For the time 
being they seem to have lost their impetus. The last three 
weeks have brought dullness to the Commons, disquietude 
to the Lords, and a general desire to get away from the arena 
and start afresh in November. A three months’ interval, with 
perhaps unexpected developments, may freshen the political 
scene. In the meantime, Mr. Baldwin’s departure for Canada 
and Mr. Amery’s six months’ tour of the Empire, is a plain 
indication that the talk of an early General Election has no 
echo in the Ministerial mind. When Parliament does reassemble 
—too late in the year—there are a lot of unfinished Bills to be 
got through, and a beginning to be made with such controversial 
issues as Unemployment Insurance, the new Prayer Book, 
the upshot of the neva Naval Conference, and our financial 
difficulties which may yet spell disaster to the Government. 
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THE MYTHICAL LAND 


HE United States is rapidly becoming a mythic) 
country. Marco Polos and Mandevilles alike br; 


back to us travellers’ tales of its golden temples 
its streets running with milk and honey, its men like gods 
in Ford cars, its gospel according to Saint Taylor—aboye 
all, its busy, bustling happiness. Sometimes it seems 
like a Wells vision of the future, sometimes like a stirrj 
romance of the great days of “Grenville, Hawkins 
Raleigh and Drake.” It is left for a native American— 
Mr. Mencken—to collect the customs of his compatriots 
as if they were a tribe of Melanesian aborigines; to the 
stunned mind of the European visitor those United States 
seem usually to present themselves as civilisation’s last 
word. 

Two more observers—one intelligent, and one very far 
from intelligent—have just published their travellers 
tales of things across the Atlantic. ‘“‘ They order,” say 
both these reporters, “these matters better in America”; 
and they have both been there to see for themselves—at 
scarcely more pains in travelling than it cost Laurence 
Sterne to reach France not so long ago. Both report 
America’s abounding prosperity ; but to one—the intelligent 
traveller—the case does not appear to be one for mere 
imitation on our part, while to the other—who makes 
up in words what he lacks in intelligence—apparently 
it does. According to Mr. Ramsay Muir, America’s fabled 
prosperity is real and incontestable; but it does not 
follow that by learning her methods we can arrive at her 
results. According to Mr. Ellis Barker, we are all wrong, 
and America is all right; what we need is ‘* America’s 
Secret’ to set us on the road that we should travel in 
future.* 

Let us take the fact of American prosperity as established. 
Let us agree that the United States has achieved, for 
the mass of its inhabitants, a standard of life higher than 
the mass of the people enjoy anywhere else in the world, 
that vast fortunes for the few there co-exist with material 
prosperity for the many, that the advance has been more 
rapid during the past few years than ever before, and 
that there is no sign of that break in prosperity which 
was freely prophesied not long ago. A break may come, 
of course; but so far as can be seen American industry 
is no more unstable than industry anywhere else. It 
may, indeed it should, because of its very success in 
diffusing prosperity among the common people, prove to 
be more stable. 

When all this has been admitted, we are not really 
much the wiser, unless we can find out the cause, or causes, 
of this remarkable achievement. For on this depends 
whether American prosperity can be imitated here. We 
should all really like to imitate it if we can; for, though 
we may on occasion sneer at the American bourgeois 
gentilhomme for his new-rich habits, we are well aware 
that the very possibility of settling our own social problem 
depends on our achieving a great all-round advance in 
our standard of life. We may rightly hold that material 
prosperity is not everything; but we can hardly help 
knowing that lack of it may easily pull our civilisation 
to pieces. 

What, then, are the causes of America’s abounding 
prosperity ? It is easy enough to discover some of them, 
but hard to assign to them their relative degrees of import- 
ance. America, as both our travellers point out, is by 
far the richest country in the world in developed and 
usable natural resources. Natural resources alone do not 
make a country rich; but they are the means to wealth 








Williams and Norgate 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


* America the Golden. By Ramsay Muir. 
2s. America’s Secret. By J. Ellis Barker. 
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for any people advanced and organised enough to take 

advantage of them. How much do we not owe to our 

coal? And America is aboundingly rich in almost every 

uct of the earth, except rubber and a few tropical 
products which can be readily imported. Here, then, 
jg one good reason for prosperity—a reason without which 
the others might have little or no validity. 

Then, again, the United States is by far the largest 
Free Trade area in the whole world. For every product 
he can make, the American manufacturer has now a huge 
home market, from which no tariff barriers can shut him 
out. A tariff wall drawn around so vast a market produces 
no results comparable with those of the petty tariff barriers 
of Europe. America is strongly protectionist ; but she is, 
for her manufacturers, a great and almost inexhaustible 
Free Trade market, larger than all the effective markets 
of the nineteenth-century world put together. American 
agriculturists have, indeed, somewhat different views, 
for they still seek to export a large part of their product. 
But, amid the general prosperity of the industrialists, 
few at present heed their cries. The great tariff wall 
matters to the farmer, who is trying to sell, say, his cotton 
at prices which Lancashire cannot afford to pay; but for 
the industrialist, the vast area within the wall is still in 
most cases enough. 

Here are two reasons. Add a third—the fact that, 
over long periods at any rate, labour in the United States 
has always been scarce in relation to the demand for it. 
This has made it impossible for the American capitalist 
to buy his labour cheap, in the sense of paying the labourer 
a low wage. Even without strong Trade Unions, the 
conditions of supply and demand have forced wages up 
high. But this has set the capitalist to work to make 
sure that, if he has to pay a high wage, he gets a high 
product in return. It has caused him to develop the 
powers of machinery to the fullest extent, to get every 
available ounce of energy out of the labour he has bought, 
and to go all out to realise the full economies of manu- 
facturing production on the largest possible scale. He 
has been able to do this because the size of the market 
has created an almost indefinite elasticity in the demand 
for goods. He has always been able to sell a lot more, 
if he could only produce more cheaply. It is just because 
the same falling cost for increased production cannot 
usually be achieved in agriculture or mining that the 
farmers and the mining community are almost the only 
exceptions to the rule of prosperity in the United States 
to-day. 

Latterly, indeed, there have been signs in certain trades 
that even the American market is not indefinitely elastic. 
The Ford works have been on short time; the demand 
for motor-cars, however cheap, may possibly be approaching 
saturation point. But no general conclusion can be drawn 
from this. The motor-car offers such obvious incentives 
to mass production, because its cost can be so greatly 
reduced by complete standardisation, that naturally there 
has been a rush of competitors eager to rival Henry Ford. 
The possibility of ‘‘ over-production ” of one commodity 
by no means implies that America is reaching saturation 
point in the output of mass-produced articles in general. 
It is more probable that there is ample room for the Henry 
Fords to apply their brains to the mass production of 
other types of goods. Mr. Ford’s present troubles may 

a warning; but it would certainly be a mistake to 
base on them a prophecy of the impending collapse of 
Americanism in industry. 

These three causes together—abundant exploitable 
resources, a great home market under free trade conditions, 
and a relative scarcity of labour (sustained of late years 
by the immigration laws)—suffice between them to account 
for the present economic condition of the United States. 





There are doubtless many other causes at work, but 


these are beyond question the most important. How 
far is imitation of them, or of their direct effects, within 
our reach in this country? Our natural resources are 
good, but nothing like America’s, and our greatest—coal— 
does not, pending the development of new methods, offer 
really great economies (though it does offer substantial 
economies) to the large-scale producer. It may offer far 
greater when new methods, such as low-temperature 
carbonisation, have reached a really commercial stage. 
Our Empire is indeed rich in natural resources of almost 
every sort; but these, we must never forget, belong to 
the peoples of the Empire and not to us. Natural wealth 
in Canada or Kenya or India is not the same as natural 
wealth here at home. In this respect, then, we fall far 
behind the United States. 

Our home market, and the Free Trade area open to our 
producers, are far more limited than America’s. And 
our need to produce very largely for exchange rather 
than for our own consumption makes the expansion of 
this market far harder for us than for the United States. 
If we could largely increase our home production of food, 
distill oil from coal instead of importing it, and reach an 
economic basis somewhat nearer to self-sufficiency (anything 
like complete self-sufficiency is, of course, out of the question) 
this problem would become far easier for us. Without 
something of this sort, our manufacturers can hardly rely, 
if they expand their output and cut their prices, on an 
elasticity of demand at all like that which the American 
manufacturer has found. 

Thirdly, we have not a scarcity, but an over-supply, of 
labour, in relation to the present demand for it. Under 
these conditions, the temptation to insist on low wages is 
almost irresistible. Low wages may mean low production 
—they usually do—but if our manufacturers raised wages, 
and did nothing else, their cost of production would probably 
rise and not fall. They could only cheapen cost by raising 
wages if at the same time they reorganised their industries 
so as to get higher output. And this, as we have seen, 
they fear to do because they suspect that the markets 
open to them are not elastic enough to absorb the higher 
production. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir, therefore, is quite right in main- 
taining that we cannot hope, merely by imitating America, 
to reproduce in this country the conditions of American 
prosperity. There are, nevertheless, certain features of 
the American system that he would greatly like to see 
introduced here. Foremost among these is the wide 
diffusion of industrial shareholding among the upper strata 
of the working classes. This, of course, has grown 
astonishingly fast of late years in the United States, though 
even now the small investor has only a minor share in the 
ownership of American industry, and practically none at 
all in its control. Mr. Muir, as a Liberal, would welcome 
a similar diffusion of industrial ownership in Great Britain. 
But it is obvious that any such diffusion is a result of 
high wages, and cannot be achieved without them. Unless 
we can greatly raise the British wage-level by other means, 
diffusion of industrial ownership among the workers, 
whether it is to be desired or not, must remain an idle 
dream. 

The problem, then, for us is one not of imitating 
Americanism as a whole (though there are not wanting 
features of the American system that we can profitably 
adapt to our own conditions), but of creating here conditions 
in our home market which will make it worth while, and 
possible, to go out for high production. This involves 
some greater degree of balance in our productive system 
—some move towards greater self-sufficiency—on the one 
hand, and a more ample diffusion of purchasing power 
on the other. But neither of these things is really possible 
without the other. We cannot raise wages without 
re-fashioning our economic system; but, equally, we 
cannot hope to re-fashion our economic system without 


raising wages. 
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LOCARNO AND GENEVA 
Panis, July 26th. 


REVENTION is better than cure is an old common- 
Pp place which has lately been elevated into a novel 
diplomatic axiom. Geneva has endeavoured, 
with varying success, to apply it to international affairs, 
and Locarno may be regarded as the fine flower of this 
political philosophy. At Locarno the Ministers of a number 
of countries met and said in effect to each other. “ Let us 
be perfectly frank. A situation exists which may be 
productive of war. It is, of course, highly improper to 
admit the possibility of a future conflict. Nevertheless, 
without beating about the bush, let us acknowledge what 
everybody knows, examine the situation carefully together, 
ascertain where lies our true interest, and conclude arrange- 
ments which will eliminate the chances of hostility between 
us.” Thus the Locarno pact—or pacts—were framed, and 
Germany undertook to respect the Western Frontier and 
to refer other questions to arbitration, while France pledged 
herself similarly, and England became a guarantor of peace 
between the two countries. A less satisfactory agreement 
was reached with regard to the Eastern frontier. 

Everybody rightly rejoices in the adoption of such 
preventive methods. Soon we shall be celebrating the 
second anniversary of Locarno. Nobody challenges Lo- 
carno, and in his Brussels speech M. Poincaré removed any 
misapprehension that might have been aroused by his 
Lunéville speech. Locarno is the law of Western Europe. 

But what of Central Europe and the Balkans? It has 
become apparent that whatever danger of war there may be 
exists further to the East. Recent events have shown how 
precarious is the equilibrium of forces. If the status quo 
is shattered anywhere the whole edifice may fall. Histor- 
ically, it would seem that treaties are only changed in their 
territorial provisions after strife. This is not a law, but it 
is a habit. Since therefore the treaties of 1919 are fiercely 
disputed, since there is a widespread desire to upset the 
status quo, and since at the same time Europe realises that 
it cannot afford to permit fresh warfare, it is surely desirable 
to recognise the facts, and to endeavour now to find 
solutions for the problems which present themselves, in the 
spirit of Locarno, and in accordance with the procedure of 
Locarno. 

Were this merely my personal suggestion it might be 
interesting, but it would lack any high political significance. 
As a definite French proposition, however, it becomes 
extremely important. That is why I hasten to comment 
upon the notable article which appeared in the Matin of 
July 28rd. That article constitutes a remarkable manifesto. 
It is signed by Jules Sauerwein, an exceedingly able jour- 
nalist ; but one has reason to believe that it represents the 
view of M. Briand. There is an art of reading French 
newspapers. It may not be generally known in England 
that the opinions of M. Briand have often been transmitted 
in the first place through the Matin, sometimes in the form 
of anonymous declarations which are “ inspired,” sometimes 
by the pen of Jules Sauerwein. Now it happens that 
M. Briand, since his precipitate return from the last dis- 
appointing Council of the League of Nations, has remained 
in seclusion at Cocherel, and he came back to Paris to 
participate in the Ministerial celebration of the completion 
of M. Poincaré’s year of office. Doubtless he devoted his 
time in his bucolic retreat to meditation. The following 
day appeared the proposal for the extension of the Locarno 
accords to Central Europe and the Balkans. It is impos- 
sible to regard it as a casual and meaningless journalistic 
flourish. It should be taken as a diplomatic proclamation. 

Its purport is quite simple. The seven powers which 


signed the accords of Locarno were guided by a common 
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fear of future conflicts and by a common resolve to ayer, 
them. But it is not enough to confine attention to a pg. 
ticular region and to a particular problem. The greg 
Western powers are on friendly terms, and although , 
critic might point out that Locarno has not yet yieldg 
its full fruits—it has not, for example, resulted in th 
evacuation of the Rhineland—when all reservations ay 
made, one may consider Locarno to be a living reality, 
But Locarno is a panacea which has not been applied tp 
other European ills, and it is time to apply it. Locarm 
was not an end but a beginning. The work of Locam 
must be continued. 

Therefore, with political upheavals in Austria which 
have rendered acute the problem of Austria’s eventual] 
attachment to Germany, with the recurrent wrangle of 
Italy and Jugoslavia concerning Albania, with the 
campaign stimulated by English partisans of Hungary 
for a revision of the Treaty of Trianon, with the menag 
of events which may follow dynastic troubles in Rumania, 
with Balkanic suspicions and intrigues and stirrings, it 
is, according to the veritable manifesto of the Matin, 
incumbent on the principal Powers to examine methodically, 
region by region, the problems which are capable of pro- 
voking a general conflagration, and to solicit the collabor. 
ation of the Governments interested in each case, especially 
those which were not represented at Locarno. 

It is foolish to wait until there is a violent outbreak. 
Everybody knows with more or less precision that Europe 
is strewn with perils. If they are allowed to develop, 
if the statesmen persist in looking the other way, ther 
may arrive a moment when it will be too late to act. The 
League of Nations, which has shown a tendency to think 
chiefly of its prestige, and to set aside questions which it 
is not sure of answering aright—though those questions 
are vital—is perhaps not the proper body to take up 
some of these matters. It would certainly hesitate to 
pronounce on Albania, for example, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that if it were to try to handle Albania it would 
do more harm than good. I wish to avoid controversy, 
and will content myself with repeating the argument 
used here, that the administrative machinery of the League 
of Nations has become too heavy for it to tackle delicate 
problems which affect the interests of a number of its 
leading members. It might proceed too formally and its 
proceedings might be surrounded with too much publicity, 
I am, of course, aware that there is a great deal to be said 
for formality, publicity, and boldness, but we must take 
things as they are. 

Therefore it is at Locarno—if the word may be used, 
not as a geographical but as a diplomatic expression— 
rather than at Geneva that this methodical examination 
of litigious subjects should be undertaken. In other 
words, it is not the League as a whole, or even the Cound 
of the League, which should solemnly meet to anticipate 
European troubles. The Ministers who are directly i- 
terested should, according to this conception, hold con- 
versations in some neutral centre—conversations which 
would not be regulated by an agenda, or limited by 4 
specific etiquette, or iron-bound by protocols—conver 
sations which could not fail until, if I may so put it, they 
have succeeded. They would continue quictly, at irregular 
intervals, and their suspension at a given moment without 
tangible results, would imply their progress, not their 
collapse. Such at least is the theory which is now being 
elaborated. 

Something along these lines has already been seen a 
Geneva itself. Recently Locarno has, as it were, been 
transported to Geneva. The League is large enough and 
strong enough to look on without jealousy at extra-League 
activities. For my part, I repudiate the suggestion that 
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Locarno is a rival establishment to Geneva. There is 
room and to spare for both of them. It would be well to 
glance at animadversions which have lately been made on 
the behaviour of the League—or rather of the behaviour 
of delegates to the League who have appeared to ignore 
the League. Lord Parmoor has, I believe, pointed out 
that Foreign Ministers attend the Council meetings per- 
functorily, and instead of discussing the real problems of 
Europe in the Council, form little private conclaves outside 
the Council. Certainly the system may easily be abused, 
but when the plea was first heard for the presence of Foreign 
Ministers at the meetings of the Council, I foresaw this 
tice as inevitable. Whether we approve it or not, 

it is natural that the responsible Ministers should decline 
to treat publicly the gravest matters on which they are 
to reach public and immediate conclusions. This objection 
—if it be an objection—to the presence of the Foreign 
Ministers at Geneva I stated in these columns, and one may 
ask whether the League is not actually weakened by such 
ce. It is possible to argue, with great force, that 

the place of the Ministers is at Locarno—and in point of 
fact they have made for themselves a little Locarno in the 
heart of Geneva. The functions of Geneva differ from 
the functions of Locarno, but they are both indispensable 
instruments of diplomacy, and it is surely wrong to decry 
one or the other of these complementary methods. Locarno, 
that is to say the private meeting of Ministers, has given 
us the most excellent diplomatic results of the post-war days. 
Yet it is not desirable that there should be a League 
within the League, a Locarno at Geneva. The League 
should remain the League, and Geneva, Geneva. There 
should be no confusion of purpose or of procedure. Other- 
wise the League will become suspect, and Locarno will 
constantly be pitted against Geneva. Locarno should 
stay outside the League, and should not be part of the 
League. This having been said, the French proposal 
makes a strong appeal. M. Sauerwein remarks that the 
precedent of the quarrel between Greece and Bulgaria is 
often evoked. M. Briand called the members of the 


‘Council of the League to Paris, and they imposed their 


pacific will on the would-be belligerents. But on that 
occasion the problem was simple. It would not be so 
simple if—to take an illustration suggested by recent 
alarms—the attachment of Austria to Germany were 
presented as a fait accompli. Half-a-dozen frontiers would 
be affected. Besides Austria and Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and France 
would be aroused. The Council of the League would set 
to work, but, without minimising the influence of the 
League, would it not be better, asks the Matin, if in a new 
Locarno the possibility of the junction were the theme of 
conversations and the object of an accord? In the same 
way, a conflict betwecn Jugoslavia and Italy could not 
be confined to these two countries, and if matters reached 
acertain point could hardly be averted by the League. 
It is necessary, therefore, to prepare the ground at an early 
date for further conversations in the spirit of Locarno, and 
anticipating the possibilities, to reach regional accords 
which would dissipate the dangers. 
Good Leaguers may protest, but they should beware 
lest their enthusiasm for the League betrays them into 
ition to the Peace. The League is not a fetich, and 
if the Locarno method in certain cases is effective, good 
Leaguers should rejoice. There should be no hard-and- 
fast rule. The League is a means to an end, and what is 
chiefly important is the end to be attained. The League 


should be strengthened by Locarno. The pure doctrine 
of the e ean scarcely admit Locarno and regional 


understandings at all, but we cannot afford to be doctrin- 
tires, Whatever the theory may be, Locarno has given 
proofs of its efficacy, and without the system of regional 
accords, without the extension of the Locarno pacts, the 
Present guarantees of peace may be illusory. 

SisLey HuppLeEston. 






SPECTATORS 


MET a man the other day who had been to the White 
I City for the first time to see the dog-racing and 
who, on being asked what he thought of it, said : 
** The dogs were all right, but my God, the human beings ! ” 
I asked him what was the matter with them, and he said : 
“* I never saw such a crowd of ruffianly-looking characters 
in my life.” Now, I had been to the White City several 
times, and I had always thought how good-humoured 
the crowd was, how well-behaved and how orderly. Here 
and there among them, it is true, I had observed young 
men who wore ties that I should not have worn, rings 
that I should not have worn, and trousers that I should 
not have worn, but it had never struck me that this was 
a mark of ruffianism. There were also present a number 
of men who seemed to have more five-pound notes than 
aitches—men who, you would say, belonged to no race 
or country but had become naturalised citizens of the 
betting-ring. And there were a number of bookmakers 
the shape of whose cheeks had become affected by their 
persistent bellowing. All these were figures such as you 
would be surprised to meet at a garden party at the 
vicarage. On the other hand, they were a small minority 
among the tens of thousands of innocent people who had 
come to the White City for an evening’s entertainment 
as they might have gone to the cinema. 
This is not the first occasion on which I have heard 
a crowd of honest, ordinary human beings spoken of 
as though it consisted mainly of flash pickpockets and cut- 
throats. I have heard the same thing said of the crowd 
at the Cup Final, of the crowd at the Derby, of the 
crowd that gathers round the roulette tables at Monte 
Carlo. I have myself been in all three crowds, and I have 
always been puzzled as to where keener vision than my 
own could perceive the marks of villainy on all those 
commonplace faces. In the end, I have invariably been 
forced to the conclusion that ninety-nine per cent. of the 
villainy was in the observer’s imagination. Most people 
see what they expect to see, and who is there who does 
not expect to see evil men and women at Monte Carlo ? 
The very word “ gambler” fills the mind with the picture 
of a desperate character. We have read too many novels 
about the gambler to be in doubt about his capacity for 
crime. He is surrounded for us by an atmosphere of 
blackmail, jewel thefts, murder and suicide. Hence 
we are in the mood for seeing crooks when we pass through 
the doors of the Casino. We live in a sensational hallucina- 
tion in which even a white-whiskered clergyman may be 
mistaken for the third murderer in disguise. We forget 
that we, too, are part of the population of the roulette 
tables, and that possibly to others even we may have the 
appearance of potential jewel-thieves. To us everybody 
else who is present is the crowd; to everybody else the 
crowd is an evil thing composed partly of us. I have 
myself been at one time or another mistaken for an 
American, a Labour leader, a Spanish sailor, a farmer, a 
detective and a clergyman, and, if guesses so wide of the 
mark are possible, why not for a crook or a blackmailer ? 
The sensational imagination is assisted at Monte Carlo, 
no doubt, by the fact that there are so many foreigners 
and so many varieties of foreigner there. Most of us 
have an inherited suspicion of foreigners. Their faces are 
different from ours, and we read mischief in them. The 
very sound of their language suggests a world of which 
we have not the bearings. When we live among them and 
get to know them, we discover that most of them are decent 
selfish people with much the same vices and virtues as 
are to be found at home. But, when we see great crowds 


of them together, the difference of their manners, their 
c 
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clothes, their features, and their gestures is brought home 
to us and makes them seem not quite human. The 
Chinese expression, “ foreign devil,” is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the universal foreigner as seen through the eyes 
of the natural man. How often has a Parisian taxi-driver 
taken on the features of a “foreign devil” in the eyes 
of a suspicious stranger ! 

In war-time the general consciousness of the villainous 
appearance of foreigners becomes acute to the point of 
mania, though an exception has to be made in favour of 
such foreigners as happen to be fighting on one’s side. 
During the Great War, for example, Frenchmen ceased 
to look like “ foreign devils” in their photographs, and 
Belgians and Serbs looked almost like Britons. The 
Germans, on the other hand, largely because of their fashion 
of cutting the hair close, suddenly began to look like 
monsters even in the eyes of people who had been accus- 
tomed to look sentimentally on Germans as incarnations 
of Schubert’s songs with a taste for weak beer. Then, 
as soon as Kerensky had fallen and Russia had turned 
Bolshevik, the Russian, too, became a foreign devil. In 
1914 Russians in their photographs seemed to be endowed 
with all the beautiful manhood of Allies. By 1918 the 
same Russians in similar photographs seemed creatures 
that once were men, the sweepings of a pirate ship. It 
was not that the report of the camera was different: it 
was the eye of the observer that had changed. And you 
will similarly find to-day that a crowd of Fascisti will 
look like a bright-eyed band of idealists to a friendly 
observer and like a scowling mob of ruffians to another. 
I know an artist living in Italy who declares that it is 
impossible not to be pro-Fascist when you see the beautiful 
light of faith and energy in the faces of the young men. 
I know another who declares that the Fascisti alone among 
Italians have substituted scowls for smiles, and strike 
terror in the heart by their evil faces. Most of us see other 
people with our sympathies or antipathies rather than 
with our eyes. 

And these sympathies and antipathies mislead us, 
not only in our observation of people belonging to a different 
country from ourselves, but to people belonging to a 
different class. To many Englishmen, I fancy, the working 
class seems almost as foreign as the population of a foreign 
country. This is probably not the result of class-conscious- 
ness so much as of the difference of clothes and speech. 
The inhabitant of the West-end going to a Cup Final 
goes among a crowd largely composed of men curiously 
unlike his friends in dress and accent. They are strange 
to him, and he finds their strangeness repellent. There 
is a natural hostility to crowds in most intelligent men, 
and a crowd of the unknown is particularly suspect. 
The middle-class man in a middle-class crowd sees around 
him people at least of the same kind as the people with 
whom he is friends. Hence he has no instinctive suspicion 
of the crowd at a Rugby International or of the crowd 
in the stalls of a theatre. He scarcely looks at the faces 
around him there: he takes them for granted as a piece 
of his own world. Yet I am sure if he took the trouble 
to study the faces in the stalls he would find as great a 
proportion of cunning and maleficent eyes, of self-indulgent 
mouths and criminal foreheads as he would at a Cup 
Final. If they were dressed like the spectators at a Cup 
Final he would think them as villainous-looking. They 
are in a uniform he likes, however, and the uniform gives 
him confidence, as a policeman’s uniform inspires confidence 
in most people. A policeman would have to be very 
villainous-looking indeed in order to look like a villain. 
And you may say the same of a Peer. The ordinary man 


goes into the House of Lords with a predisposition to think 
well of Peers—at least, not to suspect them of criminal 





tendencies. Look at the Peers on their benches, the 
crowd in the Casino at Monte Carlo, and the young map 
at a Cup Final, with the same impartial eyes, however, 
and you will see in each assembly much the same proportion 
of faces that are physiognomical denials of the Ten Com. 
mandments. Even the Eton-and-Harrow match is not 
safe from suspicion, if you begin to study the individual 
faces with a critical eye. 

I made an experiment in this study of faces the other 
day at Lord’s. One always thinks of Lord’s as the home 
of innocence, of those graces that are the virtues of the 
world of sport. I looked round at the faces of my neigh- 
bours—whom I had always idealised without looking at 
closely—and I confess I was horrified. I said to myself; 
‘“* What ruffians they would seem if this were Monte Carlo 
orarace-course!” They were, of course, ordinary innocent 
people, with a potential forger here and there among 
them; but the ordinary innocent human being is a 
grotesque creature, and no man sees one in a thousand 
whom he would like to have as a friend. This is not a 
cynical view. You and I are as grotesque to other people 
as other people are to us. If you are as genial as Dickens, 
you enjoy the grotesqueness. But if you have any bias, 
political or puritanical, the grotesqueness will seem to 
you a mark of vice, and you will be appalled to realise 
how unlike angels the majority of human beings are, 
When we walk along the Strand, the film of familiarity 
prevents our eyes from seeing how extraordinary is the 
appearance of ordinary men and women. If we go for 
the first time to the Derby or a dog race, however, the film 
of familiarity is removed, and, if we are easily appalled, 
we are appalled by the faces we see around us. I do not 
deny that you will find rougher crowds in one place than 
another, but the difference is mainly one of manners. 
If you dressed a company of barristers up as bookmakers, 
and gave them the same manners and voices, they would 
look just as great scoundrels to a Methodist minister. 
On the other hand, dress the bookmakers in the robes of 
Peers, and let them speak in the accent of Mayfair, and it 
will surprise you to find how admirable members of society 
they look. This is not true of all bookmakers. But then 
it is not true of all Peers. Still it is almost as great an 
error to indict a crowd as it is to indict a nation. Ruffians 
are scarce. It has never been known in history for forty 
thousand of them to gather together in the same place. 

¥. % 


THE PREVENTION OF 


DIPHTHERIA 
i e he died in 1895, Louis Pasteur had lived long 


enough to see the first few thousand lives saved 

by the diphtheria antitoxin, which was introduced 
in the previous year. We may safely estimate that the 
antitoxin brings down the case-mortality of this terrible 
disease from 30 to 7 per cent., thus saving the lives of 
nearly one-fourth of all who are attacked. During the 
last thirty years the disease has grown steadily more and 
more prevalent, the curative use of antitoxin having n° 
preventive virtue. And perhaps not much more, in the 
reduction of the case-mortality, can be hoped from this 
most precious agent, one of the very, very few curative 
chemicals known to medical science. We may add, how- 
ever, that great progress in the treatment of tetanus has 
followed. The tetanus germ produces a toxin to which 
the blood replies with an antitoxin, and this can be obtained 
from the blood of a horse to which toxin has been adminis- 
tered. The matter was urgently discussed here a dozen 
years ago, when the shocking tetanus death-rate in Flanders 
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needed control. Then it was learnt that, if the tetanus 
antitoxin was given at once, as a routine of first-aid to 
all wounded men, instead of waiting until, perchance, 
tetanic symptoms appeared about’ eleven days later, 
the disease could be controlled, This was not exactly the 
prevention of tetanus, but in effect it did prevent the 
disease, by the anticipatory administration of the natural 
antidote. It conferred timely passive immunity: but 
no more. 

During the last decade, however, there has emerged the 
possibility, which is now the certainty, that by similar 
bacteriological means, we may really prevent diphtheria. 
In this country the need is extreme. Diphtheria in London, 
for instance, has a higher rate of incidence and of mortality 
than in almost any other European capital; and, let me add, 
a higher rate of both than in any other large city in Great 
Britain. But to-day diphtheria, despite the ghastly figures 
of its destructive work amongst our Metropolitan children, 
is a truly preventable disease, as smallpox is preventable 
by vaccination, and as we gloriously proved typhoid fever 
to be, by an analogous method, during the Great War, 
when not fewer than three hundred thousand lives were 
saved in our Army alone by this means. 

The superb achievement of a generation ago, which gave 
us the curative antitoxin, was German and French, with 
some help from Japan. Klebs and Léffler had identified 
the bacillus in 1883-4, and, a decade later, the Frenchman 
Roux, at the Pasteur Institute, gave us the antitoxin, 
whilst Ehrlich and Behring and Kitasato helped, Then, 
for more than twenty years, the antitoxin did its work, 
being ever more widely and earlier used, the earliness of 
use being of consequence just as in the case of the similar 
tetanus antitoxin. Before the toxin, produced by the 
germs in the throat or in the wound, has time to become 
fixed in and to kill vital cells in the nervous system, the 
respective antitoxin must be introduced. The two unite 
and form an inert compound; they will do so in a glass 
vessel outside the body, if the experiment be made. 

But, about a decade ago, a new era began. By means of 
what is called the Schick test, the children who are naturally 
susceptible, and who are the fore-ordained victims of any 
coming diphtheria epidemic, can be identified beforehand, 
and then they can be protected by means which we shall 
outline in a moment. Some real progress has been made 
in Scotland, where the discovery, first taken up in America, 
isnow saving many children, thanks notably to Dr. Purlane 
Kinloch, of Aberdeen; but Scotland is far behind America, 
and England, despite the extreme need of London, is far 
behind Scotland. According to a recent official statement: 

At the present time, of children under fifteen in the general popu- 

lation, and not within institutions, five times as many have been 

immunised in Scotland as in England and Wales together, or over 
forty times as many in proportion to the population. Including 
those in hospitals and schools, the total number of persons immun- 
ised in Scotland is more than double that of those immunised in 

England and Wales, or about eighteen times as many in proportion 

to the population. 

The foregoing is quoted from the Preface with which 
the Medical Research Council introduces a masterly Report 
o “The Prevention of Diphtheria: The Schick Test and 
Active Immunization,” by Dr, Graham Forbes,* who 
orginally prepared it for the Health Committee of the 
London County Council. This piece of history is of good 
omen for the stricken children of London. But more than 
eleven years have passed since the new method was proved 
successful amongst the children of New York: and last year 
an intensive campaign was started in New York State on 
‘wide scale to eradicate diphtheria thence by the end 
of 1980, 

_in 1913, Professor Schick, of Vienna, showed how a 


*Special Report Series, No. 115; H.M. Stationery Office, Kings- 
way, 1927, price 2s. 





small dose of diluted diphtheria toxin may be introduced 
under the skin, when a positive reaction of local redness and 
thickening shows the subject to be susceptible, having 
not enough natural antitoxin in his blood. Thereafter a 
suitable dose of neutralised toxin, or toxin-antitoxin, may 
be introduced, in order to arouse active immunity, which is 
preventive immunity, as contrasted with the passive or 
curative immunity conferred by the introduction of anti- 
toxin alone during an attack of the disease. This, the 
essential discovery, we owe to the great Von Behring in 
Berlin. In that year, New York began to apply the 
discovery—fourteen years ago. Last year, Dr. Park, one 
of the American pioneers, stated that “ probably over two 
million injections of toxin-antitoxin had been given in 
New York State alone, without any disaster occurring.” 
Elsewhere a few accidents have occurred, but the study of 
them has resulted in further security. In the recent 
Austrian case where six infants died, the necessary anti- 
toxin had not been added to the toxin in preparing the 
material used. To condemn the method on account of 
such carelessness is obvious folly. Recently the method 
has been improved by treating the toxin with formalin, 
which lowers its toxicity. It is then called toxoid, in order 
to distinguish it: and “ toxoid-antitoxin immunisation ” 
is the method of to-day. Following it, the former “* Schick- 
positive’ reaction becomes “ Schick-negative” in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, and enough immunity 
remains for six, eight, ten years—until early adult life, 
which is past the period of real danger, except in very rare 
cases, 

Thus is achieved one of the greatest advances in pre- 
ventive medicine during the present century—the preven- 
tion of diphtheria. A great yearly saving of child life, 
notably in London, will follow its general adoption in the 
Metropolis, where Dr. C.W. Hutt in Holborn must be named 
as the pioneer. The omnipresent fool who objects to the 
cost of all such measures, whilst cheerfully shouldering 
the vastly greater cost of their omission, may consider the 
following sentence from the conelusion of this Report : 
“ Reduction in the incidence of the disease would also 
lighten very materially the burden on the ratepayers of 
the present heavy expenditure incurred in the existing 
system of notification, removal, disinfection, isolation, and 
hospital treatment and in the general preventive measures 
against the spread of infection in the homes, schools and 
elsewhere.”” During the year 1921 the cost of diphtheria 
alone to London ratepayers has been estimated at about 
£500,000 ; and the cost of every case of diphtheria at about 
£30, a sum which would cover the cost of protecting two 
hundred children. Last year over 51,000 cases were 
notified in England and Wales, with nearly three thousand 
deaths. Not only is Scotland far in advance of England, 
but Edinburgh furnishes the first comprehensive ** mass 
test ” yet available in Great Britain : of nearly five thousand 
children immunised not one died of diphtheria thereafter.* 

This Report being before us, no excuse for inertia remains. 
The new method has been tested and improved during many 
years ; it takes rank with anything in the sphere of humane 
and creative science. To neglect it further is to be complicit 
in the manslaughter of thousands of helpless children of 
whom we are the self-appointed trustees. LENs. 


Correspondence 
MOTHER INDIA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STaTEsSMAN. 

Sir,—It was time someone wrote a book about India as it 
is, and from your reviewer's account of Mother India Miss 
Katherine Mayo appears to have done so. I have not yet 
read the book, but I anticipate that, when I do, it will confirm 
the conclusions to which I was forced concerning the Hindu 





* See p, 63 of this invaluable Report, to which the main purpose of 


this article is to draw attention. 
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majority of the population. But anyone who shall speak 
the whole truth about these degenerate and vicious people 
must be prepared to face abuse from two classes of opponents 
—those who know that what he says is true, and those who 
know nothing about it. 

I have travelled extensively in India and the Far East, and 
it has always been my habit to study the manners and customs, 
general habits and ideas and religious beliefs, at as close quarters 
as it is possible to approach ; not to be led by interested persons 
into hearing and seeing just what they think I should see. 
The result of this inquiry in many parts of India is to convince 
me that whatever of civilisation remains to the peoples of 
India is due to the influence of the British Raj. But for 
this they would, long ago, have sunk to the lowest depths of 
barbarism under the evil practices and gross superstitions 
fostered by Brahminism. 

For my own part, I carried my investigations into quarters 
where “ D. L. M.” certainly, and Sir John Maynard probably, 
never penetrated, and this without any prejudiced or precon- 
ceived ideas at the outset. My conclusion is that the Hindus 
are barbarian. They are always bathing, it is true, but they 
are never clean. Until they begin to filter, cleanse and purify 
themselves, they cannot claim fellowship with the civilised 
nations of the earth. Filth and holiness are almost synonymous 
terms in Hinduism. There is a dirty, and therefore very 
sacred, backwater of the Hughli, at Kalighat, Calcutta, where 
I have seen men, women and children bathing in their hundreds, 
drinking the stinking, yellow ooze in which diseased bodies 
and filthy garments have been steeped day after day. It was 
symbolical of Hinduism. 

I am fully aware that the Hindu population includes many 
phases, but I deny that it covers the whole gamut of human 
development. There are some rather foolish people in this 
country who would have us believe that the development of 
the Indian mind is superior to any other. It is nothing of the 
kind. It does not, even in its higher aspect, begin to approach 
the higher standards of Western thought. The higher, philo- 
sophical Hinduism is a mass of speculation, guesses and unwar- 
ranted assumptions concerning the unknown and the super- 
natural. It is mostly verbiage of no practical value. And 
this “ higher” Hinduism considers itself to be contaminated 
by contact with the lower. The latter is the religion of the 
savage ; it consists of the grossest, and often the most obscene, 
superstitions ; it is certainly the lowest religion professed and 
practised by any people claiming to have risen above savagery. 
The ordinary, daily practices of Hinduism are enough to place 
it beyond the pale of civilisation. 

There was a time when India occupied a very high place 
as regards civilisation and humanity. This was in the reign 
of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, about 275 B.C., before the 
Brahmins had fully succeeded in consolidating their caste 
pretensions. After the death of Asoka’s successor, Kanishka, 
came a succession of Hindu kings under the guidance of Brahmin 
priests and ministers. These introduced corruption within, 
and intrigue without, against Buddhism, and they finally 
destroyed it by active persecution. The result is described 
by Mr. S. C. Mookerjee in his illuminating little book, The 
Decline and Fall of the Hindus. He says: 


“The advent of Buddhism was the dawn of the Golden 
Age of India in every respect. It gave freedom to women. 
- - - The purdah system . . . came into existence and vogue 
with the revival of Hinduism, on the ashes of the last and 
decadent phase of the post-Buddhistic age. The Hindu 
society had reached then a stage in its vices and indecencies 
that had become repulsive. . . . And it became a necessity 
to separate the wemen from the men, who could not be 
trusted. . . . One of the causes of the downfall of the Hindus 
is that their society had to pass through that frightfully 
erotic and vulgar stage.” 


Then came the Mohammedans, and, as Mookerjee adds, 
because corruption had thus eaten into the vitals of the Hindu 
body politic, it had not power of resistance left in it. It is 
not sufficiently recognised to-day “ that the Mussulman invaders 
were able to come in and stay to rule because, prior to that, 
Hindu society had become violently, disgustingly degraded 
and corrupt,” as the result of the Brahmin predominance. 

Such was the condition of India when the British made 
their appearance. “D. L. M.” says we are there for gain. 
Possibly ; but India is the gainer also. The peoples of India 
owe to us a measure of salvation in that the process of degenera- 
tion has gone no further. But we have found it a dead weight 
which seems almost impossible to lift out of the morass into 
which it was sinking. 





As regards the treatment of the Indian peoples by the British 
officials and employers alike, it is at least better than the 
treatment of Indians by Indians. Anyone who knows India 
knows also that the Indians of the higher castes and the better 
classes treat those of the lower castes, and their inferiors and 
dependants, literally like vermin. The Indians exploit each 
other far more vehemently than does the much maligned 
British capitalist, and in ways that the latter never dreams of, 
Our efforts to develop the country for the benefit of its peoples 
without respect to castes or classes are naturally not appreciated, 
The principal opposition comes from the higher castes, parti- 
cularly the Brahmins, who are really at the root of the unrest 
and agitation in India. This for the reason that their position 
tends to be weakened by the emancipation of the lower castes 
and the elevation of their human status. 

There is no hope for India until the Indians set about reforming 
themselves. Until the caste system is destroyed, the power 
of the Brahmin priests broken, the fog of gross superstition 
dispelled, child-marriage abolished, and the position of women 
elevated, the peoples of India—especially the Hindu element— 
cannot be received on equal terms by the civilised world, 
Alternatively, the best thing would be for the British to vacate 
the country for a period. When that time of anarchy was 
over, the problem of India would be easier of solution. India 
then would be only too glad to welcome the British Raj once 
again.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.C. 1. 

July 23rd. 


BM/PWMS. 


To the Editor of THz New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I have no first-hand knowledge of India, but it did 
not require the authoritative letters you publish this week 
to make me dismiss the review of Mother India as an uncritical 
and worthless piece of work. Your reviewer accepted and 
emphasised as reliable, adding some injudicious embroidery 
of his own, all the astounding generalisations of this “ well- 
documented book.” It does not seem even to have occurred 
to him to ask whether the rapid multiplication which the author 
deplores could be a natural sequence of the radically vicious 
habits of life she describes. 

We do not often find in Taz New STATESMAN a review 80 
intemperate and mischievous.—Yours, etc., 

87 Herongate Road, E. 12. Frep Huvueues. 

[We publish this letter on account of the authoritative 
position which the writer holds as Secretary of the Independent 
Labour Party. That is our only excuse for passing on to our 
readers the opinion of one who neither knows India nor has 
read the book under discussion.—Ep., N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It may interest your correspondents “ D. M. L.” and 
Sir John Maynard to know that Miss Katherine Mayo lived 
for eight years of her life in a tropical country where over 
one-third of the inhabitants are East Indians—in British 
Guiana. In an article published in the Century Magazine 
some twenty-five years ago Miss Mayo told how she owes her 
life to a British East Indian who rescued her from the jungle 
where she had completely lost herself. Furthermore, Miss 
Mayo has explained publicly that in writing Mother India she 
feels that she has paid, in part, the debt she owed to her rescuer 
and his people. 

It is not common knowledge in this country that Katherine 
Mayo’s name is both well known and respected in her own 
country. Her first completed work appeared in 1916 with an 
introduction by the late Theodore Roosevelt. During the past 
eleven years she has written five other books, but it is the 
last of these that is the first to be of real interest to the British 
public. 

It so happens that Mother India was published two months 
earlier in America than here, and although it has provoked 
many thinking people to voluble protest and has aroused some 
passions across the Atlantic, never once has anyone questioned 
Miss Mayo’s veracity, which, indeed, would be difficult if te 
book were read before it is criticised, because authorities are, 
as some reviewers have pointed out, “ fairly thrust down ones 
throat.” It is obvious that neither of your correspondents 
can have seen the book, much less read it. 

The fact that a book does not make pleasant reading, and 
that it exposes vices and practices which we should like 
think the world has left behind ages ago, are not sufficient 
reasons for refusing to publish or to read it. Miss Mayo wo! 
faithfully and tirelessly for some twenty months to produce 
her volume. Nobody but a trained research worker will realise 
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amount of material that she commanded. She herself 
gaid that she had sufficient material to write at least ten volumes 
on India. As an actual fact the finished book is less than 
half the length of the first draft manuscript. 

Let no one think that Miss Mayo has enjoyed exposing what 
she knows to be the dreadful truth of the Indian situation ; 
she has done it entirely from a sense of duty. She is fortunate 
in being under no necessity to do work of any kind. Her work 
therefore is completely disinterested and is undertaken with 
the sole object of contributing to the welfare of the world 
and to the betterment of the human race.—Yours, etc., 

G. Wren Howarp 
(Director, Jonathan Cape, Ltd.) 


AN EAST ANGLIAN SQUIRE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—“ S. L. B.”” again puts us under obligation by a most 
informative article under the above heading. Many of his 
points will be refreshingly suggestive to the increasing number 
of students of the agricultural problem. If the wide-awakeness 
of this East Anglian Squire were but typical of all Controllers 
of considerable estates the problem as we know it would be 
much less intricate and involved. 

Out of fourteen points of special interest may I note twelve 
of them which illustrate possibilities open only to the wide 
awake in wide control? I name them seriatim : 

1, Sliding scale rents based on November cereal prices. 

2. Fencing and draining at cost—about 2s. per acre. 

8. Hedge-care organisation. 

4. Mobility and occasional concentration of labour. 

5. Direct and steady use of a repairing staff. 

6. Game raising under controlled and mutually profitable con- 
ditions. 

7. Culture (and marketing) of flowers from bulbs in woods; and 
culture of willows for cricket bats and poplars for chip baskets. 

8. An estate bonus to the men. 

9. The estate a unit for “ staff’? purposes. 

10. The estate the unit for drainage. 

11, Systematic vermin killing—though unhappily partly nullified 
by the neglect of neighbouring smallholders. 

12, Full utilisation of wide experience. 

Here is an incidental dozen of things, all of more or less 
importance and value, but simply out of the reach of any system 
of separate, individual, unassociated farms. And nearly every 
one of them capable of still greater usefulness in still wider 
association or unification. 

Note, too, that of the five-crop rotation, two are grain. 

Also, in another direction, the most unfortunate effect of 
twelve-hour days on sugar seasonal work and the tumbling back 
upon unemployment insurance. 

Will it not be better to grip and adopt the inescapable principle 
of unification of the industry than to postpone and suffer being 
driven by it ?—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. 

July 25th. 


JEessE HAWKES. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMITTEE 
OF PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sm,—It is with deference that I question the opinion of your 
Political Correspondent, whose views appear usually to be 
admirably informed. But it is diflicult to accept his inference 
that the issue of the Prayer Book Revision measure is to be, in 
the Ecclesiastical Committee, between the Anglo-Catholics and 
the Protestants. The verdicts of the various Diocesan confer- 
ences of the two Convocations and of the Church Assembly 
are evidence that the issue outside Parliament is between the 
vast bulk of Anglican opinion on one side and an inconsiderable 
block of “ extremists” (both Anglo-Catholic and Protestant) 
on the other. In view of this it is not easy to believe that the 
issue will be differently joined within the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee.—Yours, etc., 

St. Moritz. 

July 24th. 


BIRDS AND THE AMATEUR 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

_ Sit,—Mr. Sandars’s letter seems to me only to show*that 
it is possible to cite exceilent authorities for all sorts of state- 
ments no longer tenable: many, as Mr. Sandars points out, 
portray the Fulmar standing, but in their time it was not 
that the Fulmar was incapable of standing, and now 
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it is known. Even if he confines himself to the three common 
wagtails Mr. Sandars is wrong in calling the Grey the rarest : 
it is found in almost all counties, while the Yellow is wanting 
in many. It is surprising to find a field-naturalist appealing 
to books in support of demonstrable errors: the only valid 
appeal is to nature, and any observer must see that the Blackcap 
and Marsh-tit are not rare birds; that there are far more than 
“a few pairs” of Buzzards in the south-west, and so on, 
whatever any out-of-date authority may say about it. Cer- 
tainly, in my review, I gave no quarter, for two good reasons. 
Nine-tenths of nature-book reviewing is at present utterly 
uninformed, and so worthless that if the odd tenth is over- 
compassionate there is no effective criticism at all ; and further, 
a book of facts, which professes to guide people to identify 
species, is in a special position—if it is accurate it deserves 
emphatic praise, but if it fails in that quality no other can 
make it recommendable.—I am, Sir, etc., 
Huez-en-Oisans, Isére, France. Your REVIEWER. 
July 24th. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In thanking you for your excellent article on the 
Departmental Committee’s Report on Public Libraries may 
I at the same time point out an error? You say, quoting 
from the Report, that “ there are only four women chief librarians 
in the whole country, all in small libraries, and all receiving 
less than £200 a year.” This is incorrect. There are over 
twelve women librarians in charge of urban libraries, including 
Chiswick, Kettering, Worthing, Altringham, Luton and Water- 
loo-with-Seaforth, whose salaries range from £250 to £400, while 
the County Librarians of Dumfries, Worcestershire, Shropshire, 
Gloucestershire, Kent, Norfolk and Surrey, are women. The 
salaries of county librarians, men or women, are rarely less 
than £300, while in some cases the remuneration is higher.— 
I am, Sir, etc., 

Chiswick Public Library, W. 4. 

July 26th. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to call the attention of people who 
write, and of people who read, to the very excellent bibliographies 
now being issued by the National Book Council ? 

Each deals with a particular subject, and already a large 
space of ground has been covered. The bibliographies vary 
in extent (in one, recently distributed, concerning India, 
information regarding over three hundred books is given) and 
the saving of time to anybody with special interests may be 
imagined. The public can receive the lists as they come out 
by becoming associates on payment of five shillings a year. 

I am permitted to add that any additional information will 
be furnished by the Organising Secretary of the Council, at 
30 Little Russell Street, W.C. 1.—Yours, etc., 

W. B. MaxweELt, 
Chairman of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers. 


Mizpan GILBERT. 


London, S.W. 
July 25th. 


Miscellany 


THE SUIT 
Bo IVANOVITCH PETROV raised his eye-brows. 


One would not have thought this possible, so pointed 

a gable did each one make over his deep-set, som- 
nolent eyes. But up they went, wrinkling the good square 
forehead up to his sleek blue-black hair. 

They were not raised in surprise, because Boris Ivan- 
ovitch had long passed the stage of being surprised at 
anything. They were raised in deep contemplation of 
a dark blue suit. It hung over a chair on the vine-covered 
terrace—a decent enough suit made by the best tailor 
in Rome three years ago; when its wearer had a really 
good job for the first, and as far as he could see, the last 
time in his life. He had worn the suit a great deal, but 
it was made of honest English serge and was not even 
shiny at the edges; the problem was whether, in the 
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present state of his finances, his conscience would allow 
him to give it away. 

He had been with the Ruggieri family for nearly a year, 
inhabiting a small whitewashed room under the roof of 
their old house, writing poetry on his little terrace in an 
exquisite hand, and waiting for a job which never came. 
Spiaggia was certainly the best place in the world to be 
poor in, for one could almost live upon its beauty—the 
soul at any rate could thrive on its rapturous sunsets and 
opal dawns. Boris used to sit for hours in a vyogi-like 
trance, contemplating the vivid sea and landscape that 
stretched before his terrace. 

Angelo Ruggieri and Maria his wife had been brought 
up with this view, and scarcely gave it a glance; only 
sometimes Maria would exclaim sympathetically, “ Che 
bellezza! is not the sea blue this morning, Signorin’!”’ 
Otherwise they were too much occupied to notice it, and 
a great part of their time, especially Maria’s, was spent in 
taking care of the Signorin’, whom they regarded as a 
helpless baby giant. They fed him with good maccheroni 
and special dishes occasionally cooked by Angelo, who had 
been a chef. Maria was a tiny wisp of a woman with a 
neat little figure much corsetted, a benevolent wrinkled 
face with bird’s eyes, and a genius for cleanliness and order. 
Boris was just the lodger she loved—a real Signore—oh 
yes, in spite of his poverty Maria was not deceived—and 
pleasant in his ways. He had never been more tranquil 
than he was now, though never, perhaps, had he been so 
disastrously poor. He found courage in their good hearts, 
and this was really the nearest thing to home he had known 
since he was a youth at Moscow University—before he 
was sent away to Siberia and his strange sad, homeless 
life began. 

He had suffered the horrors of loneliness to an intense 
degree during those years in Paris after his escape from 
Siberia. He was never meant for a bohemian life, for he 
was domesticated, and his longing for a home was beyond 
ordinary longings. Wherever he was he always built a 
nest for himself, and as soon as he rented a new room, 
however unpromising an attic it might be, he was soon 
busy with tintacks hanging bits of antique stuff on the 
dull walls, and neatly arranging his scant possessions. 
In the place of honour, among the score of books that he 
always carried about with him, was the photograph of his 
beloved friend—his Dorogaia—whom he would certainly 
love till death. It was just his luck that she was not, 
and probably never could be his, but she was his soul 
mate. It gave a lustre to his life when she was far away 
from him. He had always been beset by women, and was 
continually getting into desperate complications, but when 
the situation got beyond his control, he simply used to 
go into a sort of trance until they evaporated, which was 
often a long process. 

The relentless way in which ill fortune had pursued him 
made him almost a comic figure, much as Don Quixote 
was comic, and he was able to laugh at himself, with a 
bitter laugh, so ingeniously did Fate contrive to make 
him ridiculous. But poetry strode always beside him, 
heartening him through despairs, and nowadays his 
Dorogaia shone like a bright star, wherever she might be. 

Now, here, was the question of the suit. Easter was 
approaching, and some mark of appreciation was demanded 
by the feast for the great friendliness and devotion of 
Angelo and Maria. They had been generous in waiting 

for the rent and feeding him without question when he was 
in their debt : Maria had nursed him like a mother when he 
was ill for two months. A really solid proof of his gratitude 
was necessary. It was utterly impossible to give them a 
good tip, or any tip, as they knew. Maria herself was a 
problem he did not attempt to solve. He had nothing he 






could give her. But she would be more than satisfied, 
he knew, by a gift to her brilliant husband, the bel wom 
against whose lowest rib she could just rest her proud head, 
Angelo’s best black ‘suit had been brushed nearly out of 
this world, and each time he put it on he wore it with leg 
assurance. This suit of Boris’ would fit him well enough; 
and it would surely bring gladness to the house of Ruggieri, 
It was the only thing at all adequate to the situation, 
Yet it was a sacrifice. There was such a lot of wear in jt 
still, and, though he had newer suits this one could stil] 
be very useful. Besides, the Dorogaia had helped to choose 
it, and had come to the fitting. and said the collar sat 
abominably. He would never have noticed how the 
collar sat, and he had always blessed her for her care to 
get it right. All this only enhanced the beauty of the 
sacrifice, and—his big gentle hands fingered the pocket. 
flaps—it was assuredly the right thing to do. 

Easter came, with its gift, and Angelo was produced by 
Maria as a large doll might be, turned round and patted, 
in his wonderful new suit. It hung rather loosely, but he 
grinned as Maria pulled and patted, her bright eyes flashing 
with pride. 

‘“* Look, Signorin’! It has been made for him. Never 
has he been so chic. Che magnificenza! Evviva il nostro 
caro Signorin’! This will be only for /a festa. He can 
hold his own with the Mayor now. There is nowhere he 
cannot go!” 

Boris was consoled for the loss of his suit by the genuine 
delight of the couple. He even felt a dash of spiritual pride. 

For two months Angelo paraded in his new suit on the 
Piazza every Sunday and Saint’s day. It was talked 
about, and everyone agreed that it was a bel gesto on the 
part of the Signorin’. There were even a few who wondered 
whether he had any more to give away, and Boris was not 
surprised when fruit and flowers began arriving from 
unaccustomed sources. He had no illusions whatever 
about fruit and flowers. 

Suddenly some mysterious internal malady asserted 
itself and Angelo died within a week. Maria retired to 
mourn her dead, and Boris sat disconsolate on his terrace, 
eating his lunch and dinner at a little restaurant. Ih 
the evening of the day Angelo died, a niece was sent up to 
ask Boris to visit the death chamber. He entered the high 
white room downstairs. It was ablaze with candles, 
and Maria, looking tinier than ever, with her head enveloped 
in a black mantilla, came forward as a hostess receives her 
guests. 

‘“* Buona sera, Signorin’. Facciamo la festa del pov’ 
Angelo. Come in, come in, I beg of you.” 

She had done her weeping for the present, and was now 
doing her best to enjoy the importance of owning a dead 
husband. She would weep again, but this was the social 
side of mourning ; this was the widow’s hour. A dozen of 
so of relations and friends were arranged in silent black 
groups against the wall. 

Boris approached with reverence the body of Angelo. 
The sick man’s beard had been trimmed to a fine point, 
and he looked like a diplomat lying in state. Candles at 
his head; candles at his feet; a rosary on his breast. 
His hands were folded. He was fully clothed for burial on 
the morrow. 

Boris’ eye-brows suddenly flew up like two butterflies. 

Maria, ever alert, touched his arm. 

“ Si, si, you are right. Your suit, Signorin’. It was 
his best. For the journey to Heaven nothing is too good. 
You have been honoured— ” 

“My suit! Boje moy, my suit!” 

Maria wondered why the Signorin’ laughed as he west 
upstairs to his room under the roof. 

FaitH Compton MacKenzie. 
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ADVICE 


OW, you two eyes, that have all night been sleeping, 
Come into the meadows, where the lambs are 
leaping ; 
See how they start at every swallow’s shadow 
That darts across their faces and their meadow. 
See how the blades spring upright, when the Sun 
Takes off the weight of raindrops, one by one. 
See how a shower, that freshened leaves of grass, 
Can make that bird’s voice fresher than it was ! 
See how the squirrels lash the quiet trees 
Into a tempest, where there is no breeze ! 
Now, you two eyes, that have all night been sleeping, 
Come into the meadows, where the lambs are leaping. 
W. H. Davies. 


Drama 


WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED 
Soe CRUMMLES PLAYED, at the Lyric, 


Hammersmith, is a delightful entertainment, 

and I am a little surprised, on returning to 
London, not to hear it mentioned more often, and more 
emphatically, as an entertainment which those who try 
all things and hold fast to that which is good should not 
miss. There is a friendly, easy atmosphere about the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, which is most agreeable, and I 
know no other theatre where the audience is invited so 
freely to contribute to the success of the evening and 
where the players so often have the air of enjoying their 
own acting. It is the Nigel Playfair touch. 

In this case the audience is clearly cast for the part 
of chorus, and the only blemish on an admirably acted 
performance was “the chorus.” Not that the audience 
did not enjoy themselves; in their quiet, unresponsive, 
cautious way (no audience is so bad as that which collects 
to see a superior play) they obviously enjoyed themselves 
very much. But they might have added immensely to 
the fun of the evening, if they had taken the cues which 
the actors frequently gave them, and behaved a little 
more as Crummles’s audience would have done—pretended, 
with the actors, that they, too, were living in those less 
decorous but more exuberant days, which were, by the bye, 
much more encouraging to actors than ours. They would 
have enjoyed themselves more; and stopping short, 
perhaps, of missiles, the injection of a few flouts and jeers 
would have shown an intenser appreciation of the spirit 
of the performance than titters. 

The play which the Crummles company performs is the 
once famous and popular drama by Lillo, The London 
Merchant or George Barnwell. While in the theatre I 
could not believe that the dialogue was not a first-rate 
parody of old melodrama, but on purchasing the book 
I discovered that it was word for word exact; only a 
few passages, shortened on account of time, have been 
omitted. The fun consists, of course, in the absurdities 
of this old drama being brought out by the incompetence 
of Crummles and his family, to whom, in the spirit of a 
married Bottom, he gives all the good parts. I am almost 
ashamed to state this, it is so obvious; but it appears 
necessary to do so because I have actually heard complaints 
that the Crummles company guy the play! The actors’ 
mimicry of incompetent actors of most earnest pretentions, 
glorying in the grandiose sentiments and unnatural situa- 
tions which they have to display, is most humorously 
delicate. Nothing could be more amusing than the 
mincing sweetness of the “ infant phenomenon” (Miss 
Hermione Baddeley), the virtuous timidity of “ Master 


—— = 


Crummles ” (Mr. Ernest Thesiger) as he is hurried from 
crime to crime, by the tossing, hectoring, rasping villainess, 
“* Mrs. Crummles ” (Miss Miriam Lewis of the deep moving 
voice), the matter-of-fact absence of emphasis of “ Mr. 
Snittle Timberry”’ in the part of Blunt (Mr. Halliwell 
Hobbes) and the genial, one-eye-on-the-boxes interpreta- 
tion of “the noble merchant,” by that great showman 
** Vincent Crummles ” himself (Mr. Wilfrid Shine). I have 
seldom seen a performance in which the actors interpreted 
more exactly, or with more relish, a burlesque. The 
performance is, of course, a double burlesque ; a burlesque 
of the Elizabethan drama, from which not only the play 
George Barnwell itself, but all the ranting, exalted stuff 
which we are now too sophisticated to take seriously, 
descended, and a burlesque of bad but enthusiastic acting 
of such plays. 

The odd thing is that the power of the play comes 
through the Crummles interpretation of it —peeps through 
now and then. There are moments when, in spite of 
the fustian, the false noble sentiment, and the ridiculous 
make-believe psychology, one does rather wish it was not 
the Crummles family who were interpreting it. And 
it is this fact no doubt that made some people with no 
critical sense say that the actors at the Lyric are over- 
burlesquing the action. They are not over-acting the 
Crummles family, but the Crummles family are not doing 
justice to Lillo’s play—quite a different thing, and one 
which one might have hoped would have been obvious 
to everyone as soon as the curtain rose. 

Yes, I thought at moments, when George Barnwell 
was giving way to remorse and gazing at his own reflection 
in a pool of tears, after murdering his white-haired uncle, 
this is what the poor old unregenerate histrionic human 
heart really likes, but is now too shy to ask for. Frightened, 
that’s what we have been, out of the pleasures of pure 
emotionalism by the frowns of the sincere and the sneers of 
the critical. The joy of letting ourselves go, quite incon- 
sistently, on the side of the horrid criminal, on the side 
of the noble victim, on the side of the base temptress, on 
the side of the upright friend—on the side of everybody 
and everything, just for the sake of feeling, shuddering, 
weeping, abusing, admiring at the moment and for the 
moment, was the indulgence which after all gave us the 
Elizabethan drama (I am far from being a wholehearted 
admirer myself of that drama, I am far too 1890 for that) ; 
and what a much better chance that tradition gave the 
actor! The performance at the Lyric closes with a neat 
and excellent epilogue in verse by A. P. Herbert, which 
stresses the contrast of the old play in which the player 
was “the thing” and the new. Oscar Wilde once said 
of George Alexander, “ He doesn’t act, he only behaves,” 
and nowadays “ behaviour” on the stage is hailed as the 
acme of the player’s art. True, modern plays do not 
give the modern actor a chance of doing anything else, 
but it explains his failure when he has to interpret the 
plays of the past. 

One episode struck me towards the end of the play. 
After “ Millwood” the seductress has been brought to 
bay and exposed, she rolls forth a tremendous tirade. 
When the play was taken seriously this speech must have 
made a terrific impression. She turns first on her accusers 
and then upon the audience (society). “ What are your 
laws, of which you make your boast, but the fool’s wisdom, 
and the coward’s valour; the instrument and screen of 
all your villainies, by which you punish in others what 
you act yourselves, or would have acted, had you been in 
the circumstances. The judge who condemns the poor 
man for a thief, had been a thief himself, had he been 
poor. Thus you go on deceiving, and being deceived. 
Harassing and plaguing and destroying one another; 
but women are your universal prey, etc., etc.”’ Bless me, 


I thought, Bernard Shaw, author of Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion and other plays! 
Desmonpd MacCarTny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OW little I got from my classical education may 
be guessed by my friends, but is only known to 
myself, for my tutor and masters have certainly 

forgotten. I went through a public school without being 
aware that the books I read (if reading it could be called) 
‘in school” had any quality which delighted me in those 
that I read “out of school.” The classics appeared to 
me as more or less literal translations of our worst English 
cribs. But occasionally, with a mild surprise, I noted 
that a passage or a phrase seemed rather good. This 
happened most frequently when Horace was the subject 
of the lesson, so when, at the age of fourteen (later no 
master would have dreamt of putting such a question to 
me) I was asked by my tutor which Latin author I liked 
best, I replied promptly but without interest, Horace. 
It was not the patriotic odes which pleased me, but those 
which made pictures with a very few words, or conveyed, 
as briefly, a little sage advice. This advice, usually of 
the carpe diem description and accompanied by counsel 
to take things calmly when they went wrong, I hardly 
stood in need of ; but because, I suppose, it was consonant 
with my unconscious practice, such passages gave me a 
certain pleasure. It never occurred to me, though in 
retrospect the contrast appears glaring, that the morals 
advocated by these authors, so wise and important that 
they had to be read though the boredom involved often 
approximated to torture, contradicted violently the morals 
which were, at other times, most earnestly impressed upon 
us. What a muddle I should have been in had I taken 
both seriously ! Whenever I look into a book on education 
I find the author has forgotten one thing—that a boy’s 
mind is backed like a duck. Pour water over him, the 
next moment with a shake of the tail he swims away as 
dry as that bird. How fortunate it is, after all, that 
we cannot inculcate the young with our ideas! What 
disastrous places schools would be were it possible! Do 
you doubt it? Remember how often you change your 
elderly mind about the relative importance of things, or 
only keep it fixed by shutting your eyes. 
* * * 

Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere, et 

quem fors dierum cumque dabit, lucro 
appone, nec dulcis amores 

sperne puer necque tu choreas, 

donec virenti canities abest 

morosa. 

“Puer”! The poet’s advice, then, which m’tutor was 
reading aloud to us with reverential appreciation, was 
clearly addressed to us! Yet what a shock it would have 
been had someone stood up in form and construed it with 
a little genuine conviction: “ Avoid thinking of your 
future” (the other mouth of the Janus educating us, 
was, of course, on the contrary, continually exhorting us 
to think of it); “* take each day as a gift from chance to 
be treasured, and while you are still vigorous and peevish 
old age keeps away, don’t, my dear boy, despise delightful 
love affairs or chorus girls.” The rendering of choreas 
might be objected to as a trifle free, but it is clear from 
the context and the verses which follow that the substitution 
of “ dancing girls” for “dances” brings out the weight 
and character of the poet’s advice to youth. Such would, 
indeed, have been its drift had we been able to read and 
judge the poem like one written in our own language. 
But we never did read the classics as though they were 
written by men who meant what they said, and expressed 
ideas worth considering. The conflict between the utter- 
ances of the pagan mouth and the conventional mouth of 
Janus would have been too pronounced and bewildering. 
The classics were dead; it made them uninteresting, 
but it was safer. 





Dead flies—such as litter the library south-window, 
That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiff-baked on th 
sill, 


Or are roll’d up asleep i’ the blinds at sunrise, 
Or wafer’d flat in a shrunken folio. 


I like thinking about Horace. He was a true Epicurean 
and gave to friendship the prominent place it ought to 
occupy in a life regulated by that philosophy. I never 
could regard Lucretius as an Epicurean, though his work 
is an exposition in verse of that doctrine ; partly because 
among the good things of life which the philosophy of 
Epicurus leaves intact—perhaps, indeed, throws into 
brighter relief—and he dilates upon, he does not celebrate 
friendship, and partly because the spirit of his work is 
too tragic, cosmic, momentous, and filled also with a 
proselytising ardour almost as sombre as the -fears it is 
the poet’s object to destroy. Cosmic vision is not for the 
Epicurean. He should neither love nor hate Nature, 
nor trouble much to understand her; but like Horace 
himself (It is better to sit in sunshine than to reason about 
the sun) enjoy her when he can, and supplement her 
pleasures or run away from her when they fail him. He 
cannot run away from death and old age, of course, and 
the butt-end of the Epicurean life may be seedy, and even 
rather ridiculous—if its hey-day has been expressively 
buoyant and chirpy. 


* * * 


Horace was ever unduly self-satisfied in his wisdom or 
aggressively eupeptic. He was always aware of the 
modesty of the happiness he had aimed at securing and 
that to be more than it was it must needs be secure, which 
the nature of things forbade. But he and his dear friend 
and patron, Maecenas, both found it hard to grow old. 
Maecenas made a mess of it. That favourite of the 
Emperor and prince of good taste, whom all the world 
envied for his fortune, and who had taken the most careful 
——— to be happy, avoiding responsibility but 

eeping influence, surrounding himself with the choicest 
of aristocrats, the best of beaux esprits and all beautiful 
amusing things, became most miserable towards the end 
of his life. Partly—which made it worse—through his 
own fault. Though so prudent, he had married late a 
lovely coquette and allowed himself to become devoted 
to her. Among his rivals was the Emperor himself, of 
whom he did not dare to be jealous. His declining years 
were spent in sending Terentia packing and in taking her 
back again. ‘He has been married a hundred times,” 
said Seneca, “‘ although he only has one wife.” He began 
to suffer from diseases; he bore pain badly so he wailed 
about it to his friends. To Horace he talked perpetually 
of his approaching death, who answered him with that 
beautifully temperate and tender poem, which begins 


Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ? 
Nec dis amicum est nec mihi te prius 
obire, Maecenas. 


** Why do you take all heart out of me with your com- 
plaining ? Not to the gods or to me is it welcome that 
you should die first, Maecenas.” Horace did not like 
growing old, either. His hair turned white early and he 
grew paunchy, but he took it philosophically ; and when 
Neaera told her footman to say “ not at home” to him, 
he consoled himself by reflecting that the evening would 
have probably been rowdy and by remembering the 
ridiculous fury such a refusal would have provoked in him 
in the days when Plaucus—as who should say Lord Rosebery 
—was Prime Minister. Non sum qualis eram bonae : 
regno Cinarae: “I am not the man I was when kind 
Cinara was my queen,” he reminds himself in another 
poem, in which he wisely bids his last love go and listen 
to prayers of younger men ; having first, however, implo 
Venus to spare him, invoking the goddess su denly 
in that beautiful violent phrase, mater saeva Cupidinum, 
which almost makes one jump in Horace’s quiet page 
As a poet he knew well how to make the most of winter 
and yet be truthful about its disadvantages ; like a true 
Epicurean, in his old age, his counsel was not to run from 
the thought of death, but by recalling it to mind, to 

a grave content to the enjoyment of dwindling pleasuré 
left. AFFABLE Haws. 
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PEACOCK 


Thomas Love Peacock. By J. B. Prrestirey. English Men of 
Letters Series. Macmillan. 5s. 

As far as we can remember our vanished youth, it was a course 
of preparing for examinations, of being examined, and of futile 
searching for our name on the list of successful candidates. For 
examiners as a class, then, we conceived one of those hatreds 
that expel the other emotions, and enable one to understand 
the feelings of Shylock towards Antonio. The hatred was an 
unconscionable time in dying: but it did not long survive a 
second-hand acquaintance with Professor Henry Morley. He 
had, it is true, been strangely blind to our merits, but he was the 
editor of a series of wonderfully cheap books—sixpence bound, 
threepence in paper—and among these was Crotchet Castle. 
From the moment at which we picked up that book we forgave 
him. The advertisement on the back (“A pamphlet will be 
issued, showing how, without any danger to the system, obesity 
is cured and sent post-free for sixpence”’) was by itself worth 
the money ; but the inner content was a joy for ever. When 
we learnt afterwards that Peacock had himself been an examiner, 
we forgave the whole tribe. 

Having thus “‘ commenced Peacockian,” we were not likely 
to stop. When Professor Saintsbury’s edition of the novels 
appeared, we devoured that ; Mr. Carl van Doren’s biography 
we read with zest; and now, as in duty bound, we have not 
missed a word of Mr. Priestley’s book, and have lost the duty in 
the joy. 

Mr. Priestley, indeed, writes so well that we wish he would 
write a little better. We are no blind devotees of the “‘ periodic ” 
or antithetic sentence ; but we do like a sentence to end when it 
is finished. Many of Mr. Priestley’s sentences drag on like worms 
that do not know when they are dead: the qualifying clauses 
come in as annoying afterthoughts ; and the effect is that the 
reader is wearied and longs for a touch of Johnsonian balance. 
The perilous word “ mutual” is once or twice wrongly used ; 
and there are two or three passages that Professor Henry Morley 
might have set to “correct or justify.” There are several 
ambiguities that might have been removed with but little care.* 
We have not noticed such defects in Mr. Priestley’s previous 
writing, and we are inclined to fancy they may be due to uncon- 
scious imitation of Professor Saintsbury’s one weakness—an 
involved and parenthetic style. 

There are many repetitions, quite needless in so short a book. 
We are told twice (pp. 24 and 44) that the original of Mr. Toobad 
was Mr. Newton; twice we are given certain verses from 
Rhododaphne (pp. 38, 120); twice is Newark Abbey quoted (pp. 
15, 122); the lines ‘“‘ Though I be now a grey, grey friar”’ appear 
on p. 124 and again on p. 175 ; and we learn twice that Sir Oran 
Haut-ton is always at hand to rescue damsels in distress (pp. 
136, 202). On p. 120 there is the misprint of “coral” for 
choral : 

““No more with coral music wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake.” 


But, while we point out these small faults in Mr. Priestley’s 
book, it remains a good one. It shows much sound criticism, and 
what is still better, much sound sense; it has many pregnant 
observations so modestly made that dull readers might pass 
them over ; it contains a good deal of wit and some excellent 
epigrams. Few pointed sayings are more true than that Peacock 
“became the playboy of the intellectual world ” (p. 108); and 
equally true, if less pointed, is the saying (p. 102) that if Peacock 
had been less fortunate in life, or if he had borne the sorrows 
that did come to him with less reticence and stoicism, he would 
have been more popular with the world at large. We repeat 
that Mr. Priestley has come near to success ; he has the great 
merit that he is ever directing the minds of his readers towards 
his subject, and that he makes us throughout think more of 
Peacock than of Mr. Priestley. 

And indeed, for minds to the manner born, there are few men 
more fascinating than Peacock. He has the fascination of those 
strong personalities who repel some while attracting others: 
nay, like the character described by his friend Shelley, even 
those to whom he is “ still dear,” he “ attracts to crush, repels 
to make them wither.”’ He is, like Jaques, compact of jars, but 
somehow musical: he is full of self-contradictions, but pleases 
by incongruity. He is, as Mr. Priestley rightly says, a Romantic 
at heart ; but nothing delights him more than to pour scorn on 
Romanticism. He is a philosopher, and laughs not only at 


*E.z., p. 98: “‘Perhaps it is hardly fair to single out these or any 

three writers because his taste in English literature was fairly 

catholic, more so than one would at first imagine "—a sentence to 
which we could furnish a dozen parallels in the book. 





philosophers but at philosophy herself. He is half a poet, and 
the other half is always ridiculing poetry. He is the enemy of 
crotcheteers, but he is himself an incarnate crotchet. He has 
strong opinions, but when you think you have bound him down 
to a particular view, he evades you with Falstaffian skill, and 
appears as the advocate of the opposite. He is a Radical, and 
not even Sydney Smith’s Noodle’s Oration is a more consummate 
satire on Toryism than Seithenyn’s speech in favour of leaving 
the Embankment alone ; but he is himself the most stubborn 
and reactionary of Tories. No wonder that he at times annoys his 
best friends: he is a Cleopatra who now and then makes even 
Antony wish he had never seen her. But with all, and because 
of all, his mischievous provocativeness, he has the Cleopatran 
charm. The Enobarbus in us soon reasserts itself: not to have 
read Peacock would have been to leave unseen a wonderful piece 
of work, which not to have been blest withal would have dis- 
credited our travel. 

It was some time before Peacock found his true medium. His 
earlier poems have nothing individual about them. The Genius 
of the Thames, as Mr. Priestley says, is not the Thames on fire. 
Even Rhododaphne, which is not without its inspired moments, 
is imitative and imported. But in Headlong Hall, imperfect as 
it is, he hit upon the form into which he could fling his whole 
self. Whence he derived that form has been disputed, and will 
probably continue to be disputed. Professor Saintsbury, as is 
well known, sees the suggestion in Marmontel’s Contes Morauz ; 
and to a certain extent we think him right. More right still, in 
our view, is that critic (quoted with approval by Mr. Priestley) 
who describes the Peacock conte as a Platonic dialogue adapted 
by Aristophanes. Peacock was no Platonist, but he could 
thoroughly appreciate the way in which Plato dealt with other 
philosophers ; and there is, in the delineation of Mr. Flosky or 
of Mr. MacQuedy, much to remind us of the meek malice with 
which Plato ridicules Thrasymachus or Protagoras. Peacock 
would have agreed with the Socrates of the Apology that 
there is something not unpleasing in making fools of those who 
think themselves wise. He would delight in dressing up a stage- 
Coleridge and treating him in the fashion of the Clouds; and 
the “ settings ’ of the Platonic dialogues, sober and natural as 
they are, need only an Aristophanic hand to turn them into 
Nightmare Abbeys. If we add to Plato and Aristophanes a 
spice of Petronius, a dash of Lucian, and the French influence 
recognised by Saintsbury, we shall not be far from Peacock as 
we know him; but the whole must be seasoned with a rich dose 
of classical learning, and a plentiful measure of keen provocative 
humour, often Puckish, and often—to mix our metaphors— 
girding the author and carrying him where he would not. 

For his “ characters ”’—which, with a few exceptions, are 
hardly characterised at all—he went to writers of the day, to 
public personages like Canning, to his enemies, and to his 
friends ; and, as Mr. Priestley acutely remarks, made dramatis 
persone not out of the men but out of their obsessions and 
opinions. Mr. Newton became, like the cuckoo, a wandering 
voice and nothing more. There is in Scythrop nothing of 
Shelley but the detachable husk; nothing of Coleridge in 
Flosky but the transcendentalism and the talk; nothing of 
Canning but an oratio obliqua, a reported speech. The so-called 
novels are ‘Every Humour in a Man,” with the man left out. 
And, as Mr. Priestley again notes—it is one of his best observa- 
tions—with all Peacock’s love of mischief he remains a gentle- 
man: there is not a single betrayal of confidence, nothing 
personal, in all his satire. He tells no tales out of school. We 
are not surprised that a Shelley could enjoy Scythrop; but 
even the humourless Wordsworth and the statistical MacCulloch 
could have found nothing to object to in the ruthless play 
made with their mere ideas, nor would Southey have cried, 
as he did on reading De Quincey’s too intimate revelations, “Is 
there no one to horsewhip the traitor?” And the reason is 
plain. The “characters” are as impersonal as propositions 
taken out of Euclid, dressed up and allowed to talk. The men 
were as unlike their apparent travesties as the Socrates of 
reality was unlike the Socrates of the Clouds: they are pilloried, 
but not even in effigy. 

All this, of course, is far from the whole of Peacock ; and had 
we time we should like to dilate on the romanticist of the 
Misfortunes of Elphin, or on the mellowed Prospero of Gryll 
Grange ; to cross swords with Mr. Priestley over Sir Oran 
Haut-ton; to trace the change, from Dr. Gaster, through Dr. 
Folliott to Dr. Opimian, in the attitude of Peacock towards 
the clergy of his time; to discuss the indebtedness of Meredith 
to his father-in-law; to wonder whether even Oscar Wilde 
did not draw something from Crotchet Castle; to debate with 
Raleigh as to the actuality of Peacock’s women. Above all, we 
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should like to speak about the immortal songs. But, after all, 
who does not know them? And, if there be anyone to whom 
they are unknown, it is a sad misfortune—but, unlike the mis- 


fortunes of Elphin, one easily remedied. 
E. E. Kevwetr. 


MEN AND MACHINES 
The Mind and Face of Bolshevism. 


Putnam. 21s. 


Bolshevism is for most of us a political problem. It is on its 
merits and defects as a form of government or a system of wealth 
production and distribution that its critics and its supporters alike 
But Herr Fiilép-Miller insists 


are accustomed to concentrate. : 
that this is a superficial view ; Bolshevism is a philosophy which 


aims at a new way of life, and “ its acceptance or rejection is the 
rejection or acceptance of the whole of European culture.” He 
is himself a Socialist, we believe, and the gravamen of his charge 
against the Bolshevists is not that they are attacking capitalism, 
but that they are trying to destroy the soul of humanity. Their 


God is the machine ; literature, art, drama, life itself—all are 

to be mechanised; collectivism is not a method of freeing 

individuality, but of submerging the individual in the mass. 
Herr Fiilép-Miller shows in detail—much of the detail is ex- 


tremely interesting, and its interest is enhanced by a number of 


excellent pictures—how this zeal for mechanisation and for the 


glorification of the mass has been pushed into all the realms of 


spirit. Artists, sculptors, dramatists, poets and musicians vie 
with one another in the overthrow of bourgeois ideals and forms, 
and in their replacement by a “ proletarian culture ” based on a 
ferocious materialism. ‘‘Cubo-futurism”’’ is succeeded by 
“* Suprematism,” and ‘Suprematism’ by ‘“ Left-classicism.” 
“* Idealistic ” philosophers from Plato onwards are put on the 
index expurgatorius. A symphonic concert is held at Baku, in 
which the orchestra consists of “‘the foghorns of the whole 
Caspian Fleet, all the factory sirens, two batteries of artillery, 
several infantry regiments, a machine-gun section, real hydro- 
planes, and finally choirs in which all the spectators join.”” The 
poets pour out pezeans on skyscrapers : 

Chicago: City 

Built upon a screw ! 

Electro-dynamo-mechanical city ! 

Spiral-shaped— 

On a steel disc— 

At every stroke of the hour 

Turning around itself— | 

Five thousand sky-scrapers— 

Granite suns ! 


or hymns of hate to inspire the masses : 
Drive your elbows into ribs like iron spikes, 
Crash your fists into the jaws of the elegant charity gentle- 
men tightly buttoned into frockcoats ! 
Your knuckle-dusters into their noses ! 
Tabula rasa ! 
Whet your teeth, 
Bite into the time, 
Gnaw through the fence. 


The theatre is a vast agency for revolutionary propaganda, and 
everyday life is theatricalised for the development of the mass- 
mind. Religion is denounced and mocked ; churches are turned 
into atheist club-houses, “* Red ” ceremonies take the place of the 
sacraments. And this furious irreligion of the Bolsheviks, Herr 
Fiilép-Miller avers, is all the more sinister, because it springs 
from the same roots as the sects which have played so prominent 
a part in Russia. The Doukhobors, the Milk-drinkers, the Flagel- 
lators, the Castrated, the Fire Baptists, the Adventists, the Non- 
Prayers and the Non-payers (i.e., of taxes)—all these have looked 
on the Tsar as Antichrist, and on the Church as the tool of the rich. 
They have all been inspired by communistic aims and, like the 
Bolsheviks, have preached a paradise—and a materialistic 
paradise—on earth. 

It is a shocking picture. And yet our flesh refuses to creep. 
There is much that is objectionable in the doctrines and experi- 
ments of the Bolsheviks. Their intolerance and obscurantism, 
their drumming out of persons and things that do not fit their rigid 
materialistic conceptions, are repellent to those who value free- 
dom. But is European culture, or even Russian culture, really 
in such danger as Herr Fiilép-Miller suggests from these fanatical 
projectors, many of whom might have come straight out of the 
Academy of Lagado? Is it possible to believe in the potency 
of a Shersenevich, who is “ firmly convinced that a book ought 





By René Fi.ép-MIer. 
Translated from the German by F. 8. Fiivr and D. F. Tarr. 


to be readable backwards as successfully as the other way 
round, just as a picture of Iakulov or Erdmann (revolutionary 
painters) may be hung upside down without any loss”? And i 
Beethoven going to be relegated to limbo by Miaskovsky, 
whose “ usual methods,” we are told, are 


“to unite the ununitable, to connect the unconnected, to 
impregnate completely major with minor, and inversely to 
sharpen the tonal function of the chord to the limits of the 
unexpected ”’ ? 


Most of the extravagances so solemnly set forth in this book are 
surely nothing but the natural consequences of the Revolution, 
with its inevitable excitement and enthusiasm, and they seem 
likely to be as ephemeral as similar extravagances that have 
followed other violent revolutions in history. In point of fact, 
Herr Fiilép-Miller himself admits that they have made but little 
impression on the Russian proletariat, whilst the Bolshevik 
leaders, Lenin and Trotsky, Lunacharsky and Kamenev, have 
all scoffed at the notion of creating a “ proletarian culture ” on 
these lines. There are some sensible thinkers and writers left 
under the Soviet regime ; and there has been some good work 
done, notably in the theatre. As for the campaign against 
religion, its main results seem to have been the weakening of 
some of the grosser forms of superstition and the creation of 
reform movements in the Church. It has certainly not destroyed 
the religious spirit of the Russian masses. 

And the mechanisation of man? Herr Fiilép-Miller complains 
that the Bolsheviks are “ trying to confiscate human dignity 
in order to turn all free reasonable beings into a horde of will-less 
slaves.” It may be so. But cannot their ardour for technical 
development, their exaltation of machinery, be more simply ex- 
plained as the efforts of men in a hurry—too much of a hurry 
perhaps—to force a backward and illiterate and ill-equipped 
country out of its rut? They have achieved something. Herr 
Fiilép-Miller himself bears testimony to the progress that has 
been made in education, and there is evidence of improvement 
in factory organisation and technique, in electrification and other 
things that are clearly good in themselves. But we cannot see the 
evidence to persuade us that Bolshevism, however it may try 
to out-Ford Henry Ford, will succeed in making Russia into a 
land of Robots. 


THE ENGLISH COURT MASQUE 


The Court Masque. Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 25s. 


From Miss Welsford’s subject extends an almost unbroken 
connection, both to the present and to the remotest past. With- 
out any difficulty, the history of the Masque might be traced 
back into the world of shadows where Sir James Frazer holds 
sway, to fertility pantomimes, mock kings and the rest, or 
forward to the modern ballet. Miss Welsford has avoided the 
temptation of thus attenuating her theme. She describes the 
English Court Masque, touching, by the way, upon its French 
and Italian sources. The English Masque, she insists, was 
probably never more than an expurgated and rather less ingenious 
reflection of Continental models. But it gave employment to 
some of the most eminent writers of the sixteenth and of the 
early seventeenth century, and was made incidental use of by 
Shakespeare, Webster and Ford. 

And the masque has another interest still. It realized, in 
actual spangles and pasteboard, the whole apparatus of Eliza- 
bethan verse. Personifications, vague and, after a while, 
excessively tedious, as long as they depended on the delicate 
vehicle of words, here, by who can tell what intricacy of wires 
and pulleys, were drawn in among clouds, rose from the water 
or stepped out of the bosom of a green mount. Dawn chased 
away Night. Love (in the Vatican, at the betrothal] of Lucrezia 
Borgia) was overpowered to the sound of drums by “ a morisco 
of eight hermits,” who presently, but only when they had sub- 
mitted to the divinity of Love, stripped off their habits, stood 
revealed in full armour and fought to the death. And so on, 
through the cycle of poetic commonplace. The imagination 
of the scenic-artist must usually have hurried in advance of the 
mechanician’s performance. We doubt if the very beautiful and 
very elaborate architectural backgrounds produced by Italian 
draughtsmen, at the Austrian and different German Courts 
during the seventeenth century, can ever have been given full 
effect. On page 112, Miss Welsford includes a couple of designs 
for Le Nozze degli Dei, held at Florence in 1637, which seem 
equally impracticable. : 

One is a scene in Hell, the sky variegated with ragged diaboli- 


By Eni WELSFrorD. 
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cal shapes, flying dispersedly like birds before a storm or, to 
porrow and mis-apply an image of Mr. Sitwell’s, like fragments 
of charred paper. Below, an entire piazza of neo-Classical 

puildings is ablaze, flames overshadowing the square. Centaurs 

p to and fro, and fight with clubs. And a sea-scene is as 
ambitiously lyrical. A stagnant ocean washes in between 
shaggy cliffs, weedy Tritons dancing on the sand or emergent 
from the glassy water as far as the eye can reach. 

Perhaps it is to Lorenzo de Medici (with smaller shares to 
several contemporaneous Italian despots) that we owe most 
gratitude for imposing, first of all, an wsthetic form on the 
religious tableaux and house-to-house mummery of the Middle 

. Lorenzo classicised the procession, which filed through 
the city on St. John’s Day, by the addition of four Roman 
triumphs to the religious edifizi, or pageants, henceforth limited 
to ten. And the edifizi themselves were beimg gradually im- 
proved. The artist Cecca is said to have invented nuvole or 
clouds. He devised a splendid décor for a representation of the 
Ascension, Christ ascending into Heaven “in a cloud, which 
was worked by an ingenious arrangement of vast wheels moving 
ten circles representing the ten heavens, and glittering with 
imumerable lights.” Lorenzo also set about the Carnival 
masquerade. 

Simultaneously in France had arisen a desire to exploit the 
possibilities of the old religious shows and Carnival processions. 
Later, Catherine de Medici introduced a train of Italian musicians, 
artists and dancing-masters. In 1581, she requested her favour- 
ite, Balthazar de Beaujoyeulx, “to prepare a great festival 
that should surpass all others of the kind, and should advertise 
to the world the power and wealth of the kingdom of France.” 
Beaujoyeulx (an Italian by birth) went into retirement and 
reappeared with the plan of Circe, Ballet de la Reine. This work 
gained a European reputation and was accepted as the pattern 
of ballet comique. 

A thin but graceful libretto was accompanied by a ballet 
proper and elaborate décor. Many of the dancers were Court 
ladies, and the Sovereigns, as chief spectators, were practically 
embodied in the piece, sitting between an illuminated bocage 
and grotto of Pan, and la vodie dorée, which sheltered the 
musicians behind clouds. Indeed, that was presumably a chief 
attraction of the masque; it assumed the audience into its 
illusion. They could indulge in the perennial delight of dressing 
up. 

The Court of Henry VIII welcomed the kind of masquerie 
originally practised in Modena and Ferrara, and disapproved 
by moralists because it abounded in opportunities of in- 
trigue : 





A visor and a mask are whispering rooms 

That were never meant for virtue. 
And when the King and his gentlemen put on masking-hoods 
and hats, a number of prudent ladies, fearful of being compro- 
mised, refused to dance with them. Elizabeth gradually cut 
down her father’s revelling expenses, and, after the dismissal 
of the Duke of Alengon, the onus of masque-giving fell upon the 
subjects she visited. Then parks and gardens abounded in 
“nymphs, deities and wild-men who met the Queen on her walks, 
and delivered long complimentary harangues in prose or verse.” 
The counties teemed with companies of water-nymphs, now and 
again put to flight by a storm, till “‘ we were all so dashed and 
washed, that it was a greater pastime to see us looke like drowned 
Tattes, than to have beheld the uttermost of the shewes re- 


Of the poets, commissioned to word these entertainments, 
perhaps Ben Jonson best adapted his diction to the exigencies 
of the form : 


Lethe.—Stay ; who or what fantastic shades are these 
That Hermes leads ? 


Mercury. They are the gentle forms 
Of lovers, tost upon those frantic seas 
Whence Venus sprung. 

Lethe. And have rid out her storms ? 

Mercury. No. 

Lethe. Did they perish ? 

Mercury. Yes. 

Lethe. How ? 

Mercury. Drowned by love. 


With such poets at command, what (but for Elizabeth’s compara- 
tive niggardliness) might have been the future of the masque in 
England ? 
Miss Welsford has written a provocative, exhaustively docu- 
» but very readable and well-constructed book. 







IN RENAISSANCE FLORENCE 


A Florentine Diary from 1450.to0 15146. By Luca Lanpucet. 
Continued by an Anonymous Writer till 1542. With Notes 
by Iopoco pet Bap. Translated by ALice pe Rosen 
Jervis. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Luca Landucci was born about 1436 and died in 1516. In 
1466 he married, and in the same year, having already had one 
unfortunate experience of business partnership, he purchased 
for himself “the apothecary’s shop at the Canto de’ Tornaquinci,” 
a central and busy part of Florence. There he and his “ wife 
and dear companion, who had not her equal for kindness or 
virtue,”” remained to the ends of their lives, apparently in all 
comfort and happiness. Certainly Landucci says little of 
business worries, or in fact of trade at all—his interest seems to 
have been directed outward to the affairs of the world about 
him, rather than inward to his own. According to del Badia 
it was “ towards the end of the year 1500 that he decided to 
leave to posterity this book, in which he would record certain of 
the principal facts that he remembered or that he had noted 
down, and would continue to write, following these, all that 
happened day by day.” (The evidence which fixes this date is 
not mentioned ; it seems certain, however, in view of the fre- 
quency and detail of the preceding comments, that some earlier 
manuscript must have existed, in whatever form.) In his pages 
we have an account as authentic as that of Pepys or Evelyn— 
if less rich in purely human interest—of Florentine life, both 
public and private, as it appeared to an ordinary citizen, during 
what is perhaps the most interesting period of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

Landucci himself appears to have played little or no part in 
affairs, though he was acquainted with men of influence and 
office. He saw events from without and within, and the light 
he casts upon them is thus doubly revealing. Not in himself a 
remarkable man, he was in his gentleness, his instinctive pity, 
his sympathy even for those he opposed, ahead rather than 
typical of his times. His distress for the happenings he sets 
down is continually apparent. By modern standards the diary 
is a terrible record. Rumours of war, of the burning of towns, 
of the cruelties of troops, are continuous ; again and again the 
soldiers of one faction or another appear in the city ; upon page 











MOTHER INDIA 


by 
KATHERINE MAYO 


“Tt is certainly the most fascinating, the most 
depressing and at the same time the most important 
and truthful book that has been written about India 
for a good deal more than a generation. To say 
that is no doubt to say a great deal, but it is not to 
say toomuch. Miss Mayo can observe accurately, 
can understand without prejudice, and can write 
—a combination of faculties that is unfortunately 
very rare. Her book is very heavily documented, 
almost every statement is a quotation from authority, 
yet it remains continuously readable.” 
New Statesman. 
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after page we read of plague and pillaging, of hanging and 
burning for thieving or conspiracy, of men stoned to death in the 
streets, of murders and rapes and-torturings : 

It was said that they skinned the soles of his feet, and then 
burnt them by holding them in the fire till the fat dripped off 
them ; after which they set him upright and made him walk across 
the great hall; and these things caused his death. 

Then there were religious differences (Savonarola racked and 
excommunicated), and the storms of intrigue which the Medici 
seem perpetually to have trailed in the wake of their high-handed 
progress. Happy days! No wonder that good citizens of gentle 
temper lay low, diverting their minds by discussion of miracles, 
earthquakes and eclipses, or horse-racing or the births of monsters 
or such mundane matters as bridal outfits and food prices. Such 
a vivid picture indeed as these pages give of the uncertainty, 
danger, confusion, anxiety and superstition of the times, no 
formal history could hope to convey. 

This diary has, of course, long been known to students of the 
Italian Renaissance ; manuscript copies had been circulated and 
quoted for centuries before the appearance of del Badia’s edition 
forty-five years ago. This English translation (the first), with 
all the original and many additional notes, is very welcome. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


Gautier and the French Romantics. By Jonn G. PALAcHE. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Like Robert Burns and perhaps Byron, Théophile Gautier 
seems to have possessed a personal charm even greater than 
that of his writings. During his life “le bon Théo” won 
friends and admiration quite without effort, and even now we 
can reconstruct from liis books and the memoirs of his friends a 
man whom it would seem delightful to have known. Genuine 
unaffected pagan, quite conscious of his own anachronism 
and with no patience for nineteenth-century conventions and 
reserve, he lived his life as it pleased him, and if, at times, he 
overstated his opposition to the society in which he found 
himself, it was spontaneously—as black automatically becomes 
blacker in juxtaposition to white. To-day a Théophile Gautier 
‘would be an interesting experience for America, which has only 
its Mencken. And Mr. Mencken’s weakness is that he really enjoys 
studying the “Zoo”; one feels he would be disappointed if, 
over night, the States were to become Menckenised. Gautier 
‘would have revelled in a Paris of friends and sympathisers. 

For he was of a confirmed and genuine kindliness. That, 
combined with the complete sincerity of his art, within its 
limits, made him the most universal favourite of the brilliant 
writers of his age. Hugo held a more dominant position, but 
it was not friendliness that Hugo inspired—or cared to inspire 
—so much as blind unquestioning devotion. The devotion has 
died away and, if anyone admits to-day that Hugo is the 
greatest French poet, it is with an “ Alas!” But Gautier is 
still beloved and no one will deny that he is, as Baudelaire 
wrote, the ‘* Poéie Impeccable . . . Parfait Magicien és 
Lettres Frangaises.” All may not now feel that impeccability 
or perfection are such important accomplishments. The trend 
of modern French poetry is in another direction. The “ style 
point-de-départ ”’ is decried rather than admired. But Gautier 
himself will still repay reading, and reading about. Personal 
charm is a fairly steady factor,[and he possessed superlative charm. 

Of any writer so well known, it must be hard to find something 
new to say and, in this book at least, Mr. Palache does not show 
himself what his publishers claim on the wrapper—a “ critic 
of fresh and original talent.”” His point of view is by no means 
fresh, nor are his criticisms original. Many of them can be 
traced to Georg Brandes. The profundity of his judgment 
can be assessed from the following remarks: ‘ There was a 
greater Romanticism in the wars of the First Empire than in 
those of the Second,” and ‘“‘A writer’s best work is usually, 
partly at least, autobiographical.’ But he has from memoirs 
and letters reconstructed a fairly vivid picture of Gautier’s 
life and circle. If a good deal of what he says, especially 
about Baudelaire and Sainte-Beuve, is inadequate and mis- 
leading, the fault lies rather in the present craze for intimate 
details and anecdotes—the belief that discussion of such matters 
as Baudelaire’s negro mistress constitutes criticism. When 
Sainte-Beuve inaugurated literary criticism and found the man 
behind the book, he opened the gateway to a flood of abuses. 
But Mr. Palache does not abuse his knowledge. He simply 
age it, sure—and rightly sure—of an appreciative audience. 

f he sometimes underestimates his subjects and makes them 
appear smaller than they were, that is not altogether his 
fault. A man’s social activities are rarely on the same scale as 


his work. 





INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Indian Philosophy. Vol. II. By S. RapHAKRISHNAN. Allen ang 
Unwin. 25s. 

In this volume Professor Radhakrishnan completes his 
scholarly exposition of Indian philosophy by a discussion of 
the six famous Brahmanical systems, namely, Gautama’s 
Nyaya, Kanada’s Vaisesika, Kapila’s Samkhya, Patanjalj’s 
Yoga, Jaimini’s Purva Mimamsa, and Badarayana’s Uttara 
Mimamsa or the Vedanta. The task is limited to a broad 
outlining of these different movements of thought, their motives 
and results, with practically no attempt to deal with the seco 
efforts of less important writers. The systems, though differing 
in method, have certain features in common. Principal among 
these is the acceptance of the authority of the Vedas, and 
the assumption that spiritual experience is a greater light than 
intellectual reason. 

The Nyaya is a philosophy of logical realism, and, together 
with the Vaisesika, represents the analytic school. Nyaya 
means, literally, that by means of which the mind is led to a 
conclusion, and it treats more thoroughly of arguments than 
do the other schools. It represents a necessary stage in the 
evolution of thought, but is by no means final. The Vaisesika 
is essentially a system of distinctions, differing little in its logic 
from the Nyaya. It is exceedingly categorical in its analysis, 
and is styled the philosophy of atomic pluralism. The results 
of modern scientific research, it is admitted, have rendered the 
conclusions of the Vaisesika obsolete. Its defect is that its 
results are not coherent. A catalogue is not a philosophy. 
The Samkhya represents a departure from formalism. It 
endeavours to give an intelligible account of all experience. 
The most that can be said of the Samkhya analysis of experience 
is that it prepared the ground for a more adequate system. 
This was elaborated in the Yoga which seeks to reach a higher 
level of consciousness, and to go beyond the limits set to ordinary 
experience. 

The central problem of the Mimamsa is ritual, and its aim is 
to ascertain the nature of dharma (truth). Acts are enjoined 
with a view to their fruits, and therefore conduct becomes in 
itself a “‘ ritual” of daily life, productive of good or evil conse- 
quences. Dharma is a scheme of right living ; thus the emphasis 
on the ethical side which is the principal characteristic of this 
school. Vedanta means, literally, ‘“‘the end of the Veda,” 
that is to say, the Upanishads which form the closing chapter of 
the Veda. It is the most important system since it exerts the 
greatest influence upon Hindu thought to-day. The Advaita 
Vedanta of Samkara is a system of great speculative daring and 
logical subtlety. But, as in the case of the other schools, it is 
fettered by the dogma of Vedic infallibility, and this leads 
inevitably to its intellectual derailment. In its search for the 
Absolute, the Ultimate Reality, it fails for the reason that 
thought and language are unable to compass the Infinite. As4 
Buddhist writer has expressed it: ‘* What word is to be sent 
from a region where the chariot of speech finds no track on which 
to go?” The work closes with an outline of the theism of 
Ramanuja, who presents the best possible type of monotheism ; 
and of the Saiva, the Sakta, and the later Vaisneva theism. 

Reflecting upon these philosophical and metaphysical specu- 
lations, one realises the astonishing power of the great Indian 
thinkers—and the futility of it all' Have they solved the 
Riddle ? No, they have not; though they often convey the 
impression that they come very near it. But, for the broadening 
of the mind, for the strengthening of the reasoning faculty, 
there can be no better, or more strenuous, exercise than a study 
of the six Indian systems. Professor Radhakrishnan has set 
them forth with great ability, learning and distinctness. His 
Indian Philosophy is an intellectual achievement of the first 
rank, and may be regarded as authoritative. 


THE INCORRUPTIBLE 
INCORRUPTED 


The Fall of Robespierre and other Essays. By Axsert MATBIE?. 
Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

M. Mathiez’s object in this, as in earlier works, is to correct 
error and exalt truth by throwing light upon certain obscure 
problems of the drama of the French Revolution, a subject on 
which he is undoubtedly one of the foremost living authorities. 
His findings fai) signally to confirm popular conceptions: “We 
think we know the Revolution, but when we study it from the 
original documents we soon perceive that it is almost unknow®. 
The most flimsy legends are handed faithfully down from 
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” It is time that England redeemed its reputation from the gibe of being 
a nation of hypocrites, Let us lift the mask and look ahead with 


clearer, purer vision.” 


DENNIS BRADLEY’S 


NEW BOOK 


THE NATURAL STATE 


READY TO-DAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of “ The Eternal Masquerade.” 65th thousand. 











The Real “ Lady of the Camellias” 
and other Women of Quality. 


By CHAS. A. DOLPH. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Constantinople (Aziyadé) 
A Tale of the Orient. 


By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by MARJORIE 
LAURIE. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Sixth Sense 
A Physical explanation of Clairvoyance, Telepathy, 
Hypnotism, Dreams and other Phenomena. By 
_ JOSEPH SINEL. 6s. net. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. ' LONDON 
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TWO IMPORTANT NOVELS 


Richard Dehan’s 


THE SOWER OF THE WIND 


“* Richard Dehan " has produced many stories of striking 
merit, but she has accomplished nothing better than * The 
Sower of the Wind.” . . . There is genius in the 
book.” —Sunday Times. 






















Stephen McKenna’s 
DUE RECKONING 


“Closes the narrative upon a profoundly moving and 
sincere s*tuation . . . the story is distinguished by the 
confidence of its workmanship, the depth of its insight, 
and that indefinable air of good breeding, both literary 
and social.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


7s. 6d. net each 
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historian to historian.”” The twelve essays gathered together in 
this volume from a number of periodicais (and dated from 1910 
onward) ail group about the central figure of Robespierre; not, 
however, the “ imaginary Robespierre, the bloodstained puppet 
of Thermidorian fabrication, but the real Robespierre, a just 
and clear-sighted statesman who lived but for the good of his 
country.” The Incorruptible, for M. Mathiez, was rightly 
so-called, a hero struggling against intrigue and attack only that 
he might forward the “ highest interests of the nation,” the 
personification of the true democratic idea, and the cause—the 
sole cause, apparently—of its triumph during his life-time. The 
majority even of serious historians have judged him wrongly, 
estimated his character “‘upon the evidence of his implacable 
enemies,” of his murderers seeking subsequently, by his vilifica- 
tion, to justify themselves. 

This is, obviously, a tendentious work, but the author has been 
careful to quote in every case original documents in his support. 
A number of passages, possibly even one or two of the briefer 
essays, may appear irrelevant to the main issue, and one may feel 
that the matter as a whole might have been somewhat condensed, 
but finally it must be admitted that the evidence presented—the 
result almost wholly of original research work—is of definite 
value, and is bound to have considerable effect upon the 
historian’s attitude to Robespierre. The chapter dealing with 
the events of the ninth Thermidor, and in partieular of the last 
few fateful hours preceding Robespierre’s arrest and tragically 
unsuccessful attempt at suicide, is a notable piece of historical 
reconstruction. Other sections shed a less direct light upon the 
man himself, dissecting the personalities of friends, enemies and 
members of his own family. But the few pages dissociating him 
from the sinister figure of Fouquier-Tinville are important, 
as also are those treating of his attitude to the ‘Cult of the 
Supreme Being.” 

M. Mathiez’s Preface opens unfortunately, his manner of 
referring to himself in the plural (“*‘ Our audacity had obviously 
a touch of impertinence. We should perhaps have been forgiven 
if we had been found at fault. Our fault lies in this, that we were 
right.”) giving a touch of pomposity to be found nowhere else 
in his pages. Those who read to the end will, we think, agree 
not only that it is time, but that he has done much, to rehabilitate 
“the statesman who, from the beginning of his political career 
to the end, had but one passion, a passion for the public weal, 
and who advanced towards the high ideal which he had set 
before him with a rectitude of mind and action which command 
admiration.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh (1588-1603). 
Oliver and Boyd. 21s. 

This is not the first volume of extracts from the Records of the 
Burgh of Edinburgh which has appeared. Mr. Grierson, Town Clerk 
of Edinburgh, tells us, in his short preface, that since 1868 six such 
volumes have been published either under the auspices of the Scottish 
Burgh Records Society or by the corporation itself. A city so 
redolent of the social, political and literary past of Scotland could 
not fail to have collected a rare harvest of documents invaluable 
to the historian and the patriet. But this volume differs somewhat 
in treatment from its predecessors. While still concentrating on 
the Council Register, it ineludes much matter, topographical, social, 
religious, of prime importamce to students. Amn excellent introduction, 
outlining the aim and methed of the book and dealing with the 
internal economy of Edinburgh during the period involved, has been 
supplied by Miss Wood, who undertook the actmal preparation of 
the volume, and Professor Hannay, to whose enthusiasm it was 
largely due. 

Due Reckoning. By Srermen McKenna. Butterworth. 7%. 6d. 

Asa political novel the eonchuding volume of Mr. MeKenna’s trilogy 
“The Realists” is negligible, even though, owimg to am accident of 
the moment, Ambrose Sheridan’s proposals for a reformed House of 
Lords give a spurious air of actuality to that portemtous super-man’s 
amazing political futility. Butas a study of marital relations, in which 
the gross but henest infidelity of the self-made maa is matehed against 
the delicate, hesitant and dishonest infidelity of his aristocratic wife, 
Mr. McKenna has dome aothing better. The eomelusion, in which 
Sheridan having purzled a way out decides to saerifiee his career and 
set his wife free, is worked out with a psychological insight so just 
that it makes us fonget that the career he resigns is the merest figment 
of Mr. MeKenna’s imagination, which, active enough in a social 
environment, functions but feebly in the world of affairs. 


The English Factories in India, 1068-68. By Sir Wii114m Foster. 
Clarendon Press. 18s. 

In his detailed history of the early settlements of British India, 

Sir William Foster has reached the point of the transfer of Bombay 

by Charles II. from the private estate of the Crown to the East India 





pany, an interesting stage. The Moghul authorities saw that tie 
mext important step would be the creation of Bombay as the Company’ 
headquarters instead of Surat. The Company’s servants thought that 
it should be delayed until Bombay island should be adequately 
fortified, but no longer Sir George Oxenden, president of Surat and 
Governor of Bombay, accordingly the man responsible for the 
public works carried out in order to prepare Bombay for its great 
destiny. He died in 1669, and was succeeded by Gerald Aungicr, 
senior member of Council. not yet thirty years old—a good illustration 
of the opportunities falling te the Company’s men. Valuable from 
the beginning, Bombay beeame at once very important. Those were 
the days of Aurungzeb’s harrying of the Hindus; in the East India 
Company’s territory, of course, there was freedom of religion, and 
Bombay beeame a refuge for persecuted Hindus. At the time of the 
transfer from the Crown the Directors in London show themselves 
anxious for the social welfare of the new couwnunity: ‘And wee 
shall then, upon your advice, endeavour to procure the civellest 
English woemen and send them unto you, that wee may have a collony 
of English in time to continue on the island, and that they may live 
with more comfort and.im the feare of God.” The affairs of Madras 
at this time, if less prominent, were as full of interest as those of 
Bombay. So full, indeed, is the record that this full volume covers 
the events of only two years. Ships and cargoes, relations with the 
Native Powers, with Duteh and Portuguese, incidents of the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, and very much else come under the competent 
hands of Sir William Foster. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Index. 25s. 

The concluding volume of the text was published in 1916. Each 
volume was provided with a separate index, which was the work of 
the late H. G, Aldis, Secretary to the University Library, and the 
plan for this general index was also his work. Its completion is the 
work of Mr. H. S. Bennett, assisted by Mr. H. A. Parsons. ‘The general 
index is a collation of the existing indexes of the separate volumes, 
together with the incorporation of entries relating to the bibliographies, 
It is in itself a useful book of reference, enabling those who do not 
possess the whole of The Cambridge History of English Literature to 
discover which yolume contains the information they may be 
looking for. 


Hunting and Stalking the Deer. By Lionex Epwarps, R.C.A., and 
Haro_p Frank WaLLAce. Longmans. 63s. 

This volume is of a magnificence worthy of its subject. It is 
divided into two parts. Mr. Edwards writes of stag hunting, Mr. 
Wallace of deer stalking, and both contribute a large number of 
admirable drawings and photographs. Stag hunting is the oldest of 
all British sports—fox hunting came centuries later—but it was never, 
of course, a democratic sport. From the days of William the Conqueror 
it was the sport only of kings and great nobles—Robin Hood was 
its only democratiser—and in its original form, that is to say, as the 
hunting of really wild deer, it may be said to have disappeared at 
very much the same time as the “‘divine right’? disappeared. In its 
modern form stag hunting is democratic enough and it is usual to 
regard it as a rather specially cruel form of sport. Mr. Edwards has 
on this point some rather interesting things to say. He deelares, for 
example, that he has never seen a carted deer show any fear at all. 
On one day it will give the hounds a good run, on another it will eircle 
back to its cart, on amother it will feed and refuse to run at all. When 
it does run well it seems to run very much in the spirit of the horse 
that loves the chase. Deer stalking, of course, is a very different 
matter. The hunter has a rifle and is out to kill and against the animal 
he is pitting his wits rather than his courage, or the courage and speed 
of his horse. More than half the fascination of deer stalking as a 
sport is derived from its surroundiags, the heavy tramping over great 
moors amd hills, the craft that is needed and the good eyes, But 
it is not a sport in which most of us have ever had or are ever likely 
to have a chance of indulging, and to read of it is rather like going 
to the Motor Show at Olympia without a bank balance large enough 
to buy even a “scooter.” But this is a beautiful book, beautifully 
produced, which to those who have ever hunted the deer on horse- 
back or on foot should become a cherished possession. 


The London Child. By Evetyn Sarr. With Drawings and Illus- 
trations by Eve Garnetr. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Evelyn Sharp és well known as a writer of books for children; 
this is a book about children, the unfortunate but not unappy 
children of the London slums. It begins in the maternity ward, and 
proceeds by way of the infant and Council and secondary scheols to 
the provisions made for health and cultune and general guardian- 
ship by means of official institutions and voluntary welfare 
centres. Miss Sharp describes her personal experiences in visiting 
these places, at cinema and pantomime, school play amd Christmas 
party, swiraming bath amd library, children’s courts aad certified 
sehools for the “juvenite delinquent,” and at school elinics, hospitals 
and country holiday homes. She writes with knowledge and 
understanding, and if she deals with her subject lightly, stressing 
that which is being done, it is with a full consciousness of all that 1s 
not being done. Paying the highest of tributes to teachers, nurses, 
librarians, probation officers and others, she cannot but see how they 
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carry your Grand Piano from room to room or 
take it out with you for motor rides. 


BUT YOU CAN, for a small outlay, 


have at your command wherever you go an 
infinite selection from the entertainment of the 


whole of Europe. 





A postcard to us will bring you full particulars. 
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SAFRONI MIDDLETON 


TROPIC SHADOWS 
Memories of the South Seas, together with reminiscences of the 
author’s sea meetings with Joseph Conrad. 
12s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE KENNARD 


SUHAIL 7 
“It is the story of happy, careless days spent in” Persia,” and in its 
pages are to be found an even greater fragrance and a more intimate 
magic than Fitzgerald captured in the translation of Omar.” Dasly Chron. 
ros. 6d. 


8. P. B. MAIS 
SEE ENGLAND FIRST 


With twelve illustrations from photographs by Kdgar 
and Winifred Ward. 


7s. 6d 
WARD MUIR 
NO FUSS 
A new novel by the author of “ Jones in Paris.” 
73. 6d. 
M. P. SHIEL 
HOW THE OLD WOMAN GOT HOME 


“I defy amybody who has once begun to read it to leave off.” Sketch. 
7s. 6d. 


OSBERT LUMLEY 
THE SILVER TAINT 


“ Written in a vivid, downright fashion that sweeps the reader along.” 
L 

















7s. 6d. ady. 
CHRISTOPHER ROVER 
PANDEMONIUM 


“Certainty a book to read, not only for its cherming story, but also 
because of the vivid picture it paints of life in present-day Moscow.” 
7s. 6d. Tatler. 


GERALD CUMBERLAND 
THE CYPRESS CHEST 


“ Boils and bubbles with mystery.” Sketch. 
6s. 


CECIL FRENCH 
WITH THE YEARS 


Poems : with five woodcuts by the author. Limited to 500 signed copies. 
gs. 











go NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.I 
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N the belief that many people 

are interested in a more prac- 
tical form of education for girls 
between the ages of 12 and 20, 
a Committee has been formed to 
establish a College for the purpose 
of providing courses in practical 
science, languages, music, art and 
physical education. 
Courses have been 


Vocational 


planned for girls of 16 years of age 
and upwards. 

Readers willing to assist in the 
building scheme (interest and good 
security given) are invited to write 
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KLOSTERS 


SWITZERLAND 


A Gummer holiday amongst beautiful ooneaiee. 
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A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


BRITISH in the men engaged in it; 
BRITISH in ite material; 
BRITISH in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, 
its chiet work is done for BRITISH SEAMEN; 
BRITISH above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU support this British enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
Send 5/- to-day. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 
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are limited by inadequate numbers and premises, and by the 
constant cry for economy with which Whitehall hampers their 
every endeavour. “It seems a queer city,” she reflects, “that 
cannot satisfy the wants of children who ask no more of a grown-up 
world than sunlight and air and food and milk—and for playtime, a 
handful of used omnibus tickets, or any other stuff that dreams are 
made of.” Things are getting better, her attitude might be 
summarised, but they are still pretty bad! 


The Founders of Seismology. By Cuaries Davison. 
Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 

Until recently there was very little popular interest in seismology— 
at any rate in England. But now that we are accustomed to see 
announcements in the newspapers that the recording machines have 
announced an earthquake at a distant place and find that this is 
subsequently verified, we are more inclined to treat the subject as one 
of scientific interest and to wish to know something of the founders 
of the science. Dr. Davison’s book gives us this information. The 
famous Lisbon earthquake of 1755 was the cause of Bevis’s History and 
Philosophy of Earthquakes, a collection of ten memoirs by good 
authorities. But John Michel’s Memoirs on Earthquakes may be taken 
as the first important scientific study. After this we get an increasing 
number of contributions to the subject ; in time we get seismological 
societies, journals dealing with the subject, and above all the construc- 
tion of the various machines for recording the movements of the earth. 
Naturally the study has been widest in regions subject to earthquakes 
such as Italy and Japan, where John Milne, the greatest of all seis- 
mologists, worked from 1876 to 1895. There is a curious fascination 
about the subject. 

Bouguet. By G. B. Stern. Illustrated. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


This is no way to write about wine. Miss Stern, of course, is desper- 
ately aware that a woman is not “supposed " to write about wine, 
or even to know anything about it. But the “ diffidence ’’ which she 
ingratiatingly avows on her first page wears off in a moment or two; 
she becomes jocund, light-hearted, facetious—sometimes she positively 
romps—and evokes a general atmosphere of le tourisme in Cockaigne 
which ill befits her subject. Travelling with her husband and two 
friends in a Fiat, she swept in the course of a month through the main 
wine-growing regions of France: the Rhone, then over to Bordeaux, 
Cognac and Périgueux, up to the Loire, across to Burgundy, and 
southward again to the Rhone. A month! And then into print! 
It makes a book, of course. But visits to vineyards do not really 
help one much to judge of wine, any more than meeting authors at 
luncheon-parties will make one a critic of literature. 


Cambridge 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


LARGE number of excellent records have been issued 
A during the past month. The best of them are perhaps 
the operatic records, which are of unusual interest. 
The H.M.V. company record the love duet, “ Decidi il mio 
Destin,” and “ No, piu non m’ami” from Pagliacci (one 12-in. 
red label). This is a superb record finely sung by Spani and 
Granforte, and, as an excellent example of Leoncavallo, one of the 
best of the post-Verdi school of Italian composers, is well 
worth having. Another fine H.M.V. record is “* Celeste Aida ” 
from Verdi’s Aida, and “‘ Una Vergine” from Donizetti’s La 
Faverita (one 12-in. red label), both sung by Michele Fieta. 
“* Celeste Aida ” is one of Verdi’s finest arias, and although Fleta 
is not a Caruso he sings it very well, and the Donizetti aria is 
The following H.M.V. operatic records are next in merit : 
“La Vergine”” from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, and “ Easter 
Hymn” from Cavalleria Rusticana, sung by Turchetti and La 
Seala chorus (one 10-in. brown label); “ Fantaisie” from 
Lakmé, and “ Ossian’s Song” from Massenet’s Werther sung by 
Tito Schipa (one 10-in. red label). 
* 7 * 

The Columbia Company has produced only two operatic 
records: “ Regnava nel Silenzios” and “ Quando Repita” from 
Lucia di Lammermoor, sung by A. M. Guglielmetti (one 12-in. 
disc), and “ Largo al Factotum” from The Barber of Seville, and 
“Dio Possente” from Faust, sung by Galeffi (one 12-in. disc). 
I recommend the Guglielmetti records, as these two melodious 
arias represent Donizetti at his best, whereas Rossini’s “ Largo,” 
while effective on the stage is not of much musical interest and 
does not do him justice as a composer. 

* 7 * 

The Parlophone Company is now producing some very fine 
records. A more complete version of the “ Easter Hymn” 
from Cavalleria*Rusticana, sung by Emmy Bettendorf and the 
Berlin Opera House chorus (one 12-in. brown label) is not 
perhaps an unmixed blessing, for this opulent music is best in 
small doses. It is interesting to compare the slower tempo 
and more exhaustive rendering of the German version with the 





~ 


brighter and quicker Italian one. A superb Parlophone Tecond 
is the “ Triumphal March” from Aida, recorded by the Berlin 
State Opera House (one 12-in. brown label) and those who can 
enjoy Mascagni will delight in “ Turridu’s Farewell” and “9 
Lola” from Cavalleria Rusticana, both well sung by Tin 
Pattiera (one 12-in. blue label). 

* * * 


There are a number of new orchestral records: Dvorik 
“New World” Symphony, played by Royal Albert Hajj 
Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald (five 12-in. black labej 
H.M.V.) is excellent and can be warmly recommended, both 
as a recording and as a fine example of one of the most spon- 
taneous and melodious of nineteenth-century composer, 
Other fine H.M.V. records are the Tannhduser overture anj 
Pilgrim’s chorus conducted by Leo Blech (two 12-in. black 
label), Weber’s Der Freischiitz overture (one 12-in. black label), 
Weber’s Oberon overture (one 12-in. black label) and Ambroise 
Thomas’s Mignon overture (one 12-in. black label). All these 
are conducted by Dr. Leo Blech and are excellent. The Columbia 
record the Leonora No. 8 Overture by Sir Henry Wood (two 
12-in. discs) and the Parlophone the Rienzi overture and the 
March from Tannhduser (two 12-in. blue label) by Dr. Weissmann, 
conducting the Berlin ‘State Opera House orchestra. 

* * « 


Among miscellaneous recordings the following can be 
recommended : 

Sonata in C for Viola da Gamba and Harpsichord by Handel 
with Divertimento by Haydn, played by Anna Linde and 
Paul Griimmer (Parlophone two 12-in. blue label). 

Partita in B flat, played by Harold Samuel (H.M.V. one 
12-in. black label). 

“Hear My Prayer” (Mendelssohn), sung by Master E, 
Lough and the Choir of the City Temple Church (H.M.V. one 
12-in. chocolate label). This record is notable for the boys’ 
beautiful singing and I warmly recommend it and hope the 
H.M.V. company will issue further records of this kind. Another 
unusual record which I recommend strongly is the famous 
Spanish guitarist Andrés Segovia in Théme Varié by Sor and 
a Gavotte by Bach (H.M.V. one 12-in. black label). Admirers 
of the “‘ Chauve Souris ” will be glad to learn that the Columbia 
company has issued several good records of which I recommend 
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F YOU are a small investor, one bad 

investment means a serious loss to you. 

But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 
The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 


Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


First and Second 1 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
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aa PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the Metcalfe Studentship 
> an A for Women, which is of the value of {60 for one year. Candi- 
and “Q dates must be graduates of a University of the United Kingdom, 
by Tin and must be prepared to undertake research at the London School of 
ics on some Social, Economic or Industrial problem to be 
wed by the University. Applications must be made before 
ber ist, 1927. Further particulars should be obtained from 
a the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, S.W. 7. 
~ Hall OUSEMISTRESS WANTED for College hostel (women students); 
label H churchwoman preferred.— Box 330, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ded, both Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
10st spon- —— wanted -_ of Sake, Sour momuings oe 
OM posers, aged 1 jects ench. 5 
rture ead Lag t Gotten, Round 1 Pind Forest Hill, 8.E. 26. 
“in. black ACANCY OCCURS for young partner, with capital, in well- 
k V established firm of Publishers, with attractive e.—Box 329, NEw 
ie label), STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
Ambroise 
All these TRAINING CENTRES 
Columbia 
ood (two LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
» and the HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
. downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
eissmann, in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, ont See Pee and tes Craset= ty = 
Swedish ancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ‘ennis, 5 . 
Fees, as oe 2 annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
can be COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSEIEUSE, me tag B Ly nm 
Hand MPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstra’ School : let Gardens, 
y el og W. 14. Mothercraft Seoneneae. 4 Glidden W. Ken- 
inde and Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., m.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Sc! ps, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
M.V. one of Education apply to the Secretary. 
a AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1.)— 
; E UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
aster E, Men and Women Fee {22 2s. a year. , First vear courses in Agriculture and 
M.V. one Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Wc men Students.— 
he boys’ Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
hope the UEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Another COLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7. te Kensington Gardens, 
where and tion are p d. R by the Teachers’ Regis 
> famous tration Council and Ling Association. Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chelsea, 
Member Ling Association. Students for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
Sor and tions in Gymnastics (Educational, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing, 
i Greek and National Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 
Admirers 
Columbia 
»ommend LITERARY 
OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
oben: F agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
D consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 305, 
“ ComposER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 
IE —— JLYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared 
to accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send MSS. to Box FT, 
{ “ Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 
pad ) MISCELLANEOUS 
$00 OMAN OF MANY INTERESTS wants another as working 
comrade to share life and some expenses of small up-to-date country house 
rge ) between Guildford and Woking. Garden, trees, telephone, wireless, dog, car. 
Station # mile-—Box 325, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ce. London, W.C. 2. 
0- ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
ng women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tur 
of ) Warpen, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 
oir § BookPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
ite Write OsBorNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
Ww HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
d face confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
r Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
yle j Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
ut LD ENGLISH AND OTHER SMOCKS. 
) Tue Peasant SHOP, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Museum 
7602. 
by }{ OME MADE Jams, Jellies and Marmalade. Sample boxes of 
4x11b. jars on receipt of 5s. 6d.—DorotHy CarTER, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 
) BOOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., gro 10s.; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols. 2; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
) 178. 6d. (pub. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., ittus., 308.; Rule’s 
f Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
t’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
§ 728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
26 vols., 28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 158.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. 
List free. Wanted: A Shropshire 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HoLtanp Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 








Prospectus of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
PUBLIC SPEAKING without M.S. 
Voice Production; Breathing; Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 


REAL SAVING !|—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 

ments for free estimate, Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 





Ox FORD i Poe = SF ee es 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 


ae ep ey op pny will be pene from 
Ist to 2 1927. whole Course or any part of it is open 

to both men and women, and is not confined to members of the 
versity. 

Graduates of British and other approved Universities who have 
seven years’ efficient and full-time service in ~~~ schools, and 
who complete this course, may be admitted to Examination for 
the University Diploma in Education without further residence. 


Apply to the Director of Training, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


SCHOOLS 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estarer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstHERBROoK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for chi 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn HARRIS, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Chairman of Council—-THE BISHOP OF BARKING. 
Headmaster-Elect—-GEOFFREY F. BELL, M.C., M.A. 

A public school of over 200 boys with a separate and distinct preparatory school. 
Fees moderate, with special terms for sons of clergy and officers, and for a limited 
number of sons of schoolmasters. For terms apply: Headmaster’s SECRETARY. 


On ~ HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLARK. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
Unique results. Superlative health reports, References: Sir Michael Sadler, 
the Master of Balliol, etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Krvo, B.A., 1st cl. Hons. 

—_— University Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at International Clubs, 
neva. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to enco self-expression, to increase resource and tiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, ——> 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 {t. above 

— and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 


|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, ro to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire —— § taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
a of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 

ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 

ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Secretary, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Residential school for Girls. 
Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the Channel; beautiful and 
playing fields; sound education in healthy surroundings ; ~f oy 

to Music, Art, and Lan pal: Miss FREEMAN. 

ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 


classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys, 6—9. erms reasonable and inclusive.— Principal, 
Miss Mary STEVENS, L.L.A. 


| READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 


ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: IsaBeL Fry, AvVICR TRENCH. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge-Rd., 8.W.11. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 
























































xcelle 1 fields. Highi ualified staff. Princi : Miss Locrerm 
ad ae Sy ‘School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
RENSHAM HEIGHTS, ROWLEDGE, SURREY. 


A Co-educational boarding school situated high in the midst of the Surrey 
hills, surrounded by 150 acres. Of, sed on progressive lines in education 
Pupils po for public examinations—Common Entrance and Universities. 
Hygienic -rooms including well-equi laboratories, studio, craft shops, and 
gymnasium. Outdoor life an games under specialists. 
the individual child a feature. 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. 
. Modern h 


Beautiful, healthy and — surroundings. jouse.— Write ORCHARD, 
Colaton- , Sidmouth, 8. Devon. 


A study of 
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‘““ Berceuse” and “Gipsy Song” (one 10-in. disc), ang 


FLEXIBILITY 
and COMFORT e 


SPEED 


“ Pastorale” and “O Sing to Me the Old Scotch Songs» 


(one 10-in. disc). 
* * * 


——" 


















































The The Three-litre Sunbeam combines amazing Two famous pianists Paderewski and Rachmaninov, the P 
remarkable speed with a standard of comfort usually —— = ge sage? Impromptu in A flat and Chopin's Etude Si 
Thhreeitre suociatel only with a touring car ofthe highest | 12%, malo, Op. 10, No, 9 (HLM. one 12in. red label te] pl 
SUNBEAM —Wvality, and an extraordinary ease of control. | (1 MV, one 12-in. red label) are worth having. Ss 
It is as tractable in Bond Street as on the open As iI P ath Tw ; 
road. pieces by Macc Depet, gioyed by bined, exe uct ant ft i 
Whether as an open four-seater, or with the recording and Dr. W. G. Alcock’s selection of a Canzona {60, 
latest type of Weymann saloon body, it is a Car | Guilmant and a Toccatina by himself are very little better, May 
as outstanding in appearance as in its perform- my = 
ance. 
Like all Sunbeam models the Three lire i built “t 
with the same thoroughness in design and detai ° Nort 
as the world-famous Sunbeam which +. About Motor ing —~ 
attained the phenomenal record o 
203 mph wcSate,, | LHE CHOICE OF AN ENGINE | = 
ou should certa a Three-litre Sunbeam. b. 
We will gladly po lang for a demonstration run OR most of us the theory which might dictate a rational Ones 
in your own district and at your own convenient choice of an engine is outflanked by two wholly irrele. Th 
time. vant factors, to wit, the amount of our cash or credit their 
CHASSIS FOUR- WEYMANN | 02 the one hand, and a woman’s rigid preferences for a certain 
PRICE SEATER SALOON type of coachwork on the other hand. But where the choice Wi 
£950 £1125 £1250 is unfettered, one of two main ideals is usually pursued. There to fe 
Other Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Dunlop Tyres Standard panes type of motorist for whom the car is mere transport. Such cain 
. a ‘ | a man desires his engine to be as unobtrusive as possible. It Gane 
should be silent, and its pull under all circumstances should be mark 
imperceptibly smooth. The steam engine, with its inaudible soon 
surge, represents his natural ideal, though considerations of fuel could 
economy and boiler life prevent him from realising it on the _ 
road. His fancy, thus baffled, sooner or later finds its life love wus f 
os ” in the six- or eight-cylinder engine, probably with the Kni ic 
The S upreme Car sleeve valve. Quite anak from their snc of vibration 3 ria 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD |} continuous purr which represents our nearest approach Fotis 
MOORFIELD WORKS - - - - WOLVERHAMPTON | him because his tastes are sure to run towards closed bodywork; | ‘ti’ 
London Showrooms & Export Department: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W. 1. ‘ : . pe: : and tl 
tenititin Meh ave eae ster see lca and a saloon or coupé or limousine must do the bulk of its work adopti 
on top gear, seeing that silence on indirect gears beneath the means 
sounding board effects of a roof is almost unknown. The man _The 
for whom a motor-car is transport, will therefore incline towards _— 
the maximum number of cylinders, and will find the sleeve Z 
valve exceptionally attractive. 
] he em e * a * 
Supr But just as in the old horsey days many a woman and more 
men loved to feel the power of a good hack or hunter beneath 
U N B EAM them, so many a motorist prefers to “ feel” his engine, and for 
that reason seeks an engine which imparts a sensation of “ life.” f 
: This feature does not imply raucous noises or the least degree of , 
can be obtained from perceptible vibration. It is best understood by analogies from : 
Cc AR M ART flight. An aeroplane of the fighting scout type conveys acute 7 
sensations of acceleration and deceleration in both the horizontal d 
b and vertical planes. A first-class sports car is the nearest . 
y approach which land travel affords to the feel of a single-seater d 
fighter. A car of this t is often a comparativel I per- 
Deferred P ayments rma on top gear, and ptm “on the alien ” te 
street traffic and in the frequent overtakings of the road third 
up to Three Years pond to treaty end. The dtver to guepaunity wing tae 
as well as his feet. The progress is infinitely jerky by comparison 
Car Mart will always allow highest with the six-cylinder sleeve valve or the straight eight; but 
value for a used car in the sensation of keeping high power under precise control is 
always there, and is shared with the rider of a spirited horse 
PART EXCHANGE or the pilot of a fast and unstable plane. Such a car will nor 
for a new Sunbeam, and make a mally have a four-cylinder engine, of high compression, with 
special feature of overhead valves, and a four-speed gearbox. It is quite — 
f to a closed body, and usually carries two seats only. 
AFTER-SALE SERVICE features are not confined to any given horse-power. Whether 
we utilise 7 h.p. or 70 h.p., chassis with the livelier manners are 
obtainable. A car of this type demands a clever owner. The 
high power (in proportion to size) developed by the engine 
depends in part upon a host of petty adjustments. The wear 
and tear of a thousand miles in the case of a cheap model, or of 
10,000 miles in the case of an expensive sporting vehicle, 
so reduce the power output that the performance sinks to tame 
ness ; unless the owner can personally reset these adjustments, é 
sage oe LANE, W.1. 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 the car is likely to be an expensive possession. 
rosvenor 3311. Museum 2000 o * * 
GARAGE @ SERVICE STATION John Citizen is usually debarred from either extreme by his 
Belderton St., W.1 (opposite Selfridges) purse. In his motoring, as in his politics, he is often a creature Pi 
Grosvenor 3373. of compromise. Fortunately, the market provides him, in the $1 
eRe EE POE shape of the standard side valve four cylinders, with a combina- 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


HIGH COST OF SHIPBUILDING. 

The 36th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd., 
was held on Wednesday, at Furness House, B.C 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bt. (the chairman), said, in regard to the 

fit and loss account, that as against last year’s figure of £523,044, 
the credit balance this year amounted to 603,511, after making 
ision for taxation, an increase of {80,467. This was the net 
re after charging off all expenses of every description, and with the 
amount brought forward there was an available total for allocation of 

(753,814. The usual half-yearly preference dividends had absorbed 

60,000, and the Ordinary share dividends paid on November 1st and 
May 1st absorbed £200,000. They now proposed to pay the usual 
ponus of 2} per cent. on the Ordinary shares, viz., {100,000 ; and to 
transfer {200,000 to depreciation, leaving the imcreased balance of 
{193,814 to be carried forward. 

The 4 large twin-screw motor vessels for their U.K.-Pacific Coast of 
North America trade were still undelivered, as, owing to the general 
and coal strikes, they were almost completely held up for 6 months. 
The greater part of the resultant loss would be spread among ship and 
engine builders and the various other contractors, but upon this 
company fell the loss of interest and of 6 months’ trading with the 
yessels. They had subsequently arranged for an additional 2 similar 
yessels. When the last of these vesels was delivered their Pacific 
Coast trade would be operated by 9 fast motorships, specially fitted. 

Their subsidiary companies continued to contribute materially to 
their revenue, both directiy and indirectly. 

i THE OUTLOOK. 


With regard to the t eoe grey for the future, he said that one began 
to feel it surely could not be long before it would be justifiable to 
a more hopeful view of the outlook than had been possible 
during the past few years. But the time was not yet. Whenever 
there was any substantial uplift in freight rates in any particular 
market, an abundance of tonnage was very quickly attracted, and it 
soon became es pe that the margin between supply and demand 
could not long be maintained in favour of tonnage. With this margin 
between supply and demand, and between profit and loss, as fine as it 
was, and with building costs still remaining on a very high level, it 
was really nothing but belief in the future which justified a progressive 
policy. It had no doubt escaped the notice of the shareholders that, 
with the exception of the Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, every vessel 
the Company had laid down within the last two years had been a 
motorship. They believed they were right in their view that the 
future of long-voyage trades lay in the development of the motorship ; 
and they would be more encouraged in pursuing the policy they had 
adopted if shipbuilders, and more especially engineers, could find the 
means of drastically reducing the cost of construction. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 











Small Advertisements in 


THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED, 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion Is. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 


—— 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 








—— 











es 








FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 





A®ture COTTAGE, half timbered, 7 rooms, garage, bath, good 

garden. Suffolk, beautiful position, 2}fiours London. {700 Frechold.—Gareen, 
66 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 2. 

600 FREEHOLD (offer considered), Artist's Cottage, stone, 


one. town water, no conveniences, quiet walled garden.—Epen, Tisbury, 
s. 


) Sard COTTAGE TO LET, unfurnished, 3 rooms and scullery 
(self-contained), Co.’s water, outdoor sanitation, suitable for quiet week-ends. 
One hour Waterloo.—Box 328, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

"TO LET, UNFURNISHED, 5 rooms and scullery, Co.'s water, 
outdoor sanitation, garden, quict and pleasant country surroundings for week- 
ends or residence.—Box 327, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : estern 4048. 

ROFESSIONAL WOMAN has unfurnished Rooms to let, 
Bloomsbury. Pleasant sitting-room, bedroom adjoining ; ground-floor; use 
of geyser, bath and kitchen. Or one room only for office, etc. For terms 

and further particulars, apply Box 326, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratss). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Duriey Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exis. 

ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft.up. Vegetarian dict; 2} guineas till May s1st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guinecas.—Mrs. Wynne. 


>; ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RooERs 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing ; one mile from “bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERFSS. 


gg (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 

Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guineas.—Garirrm, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


A USTRIAN TYROL. Magnificent Alpine scenery; glaciers, walks; 
sunny, peaceful; autumn specially beautiful—Miss ANDREW, Pension 
Waldrast, Mieders, bei Innsbruck. 


WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pénsion, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
picturesque place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. Excellent cuisine. 
Modern comfort. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


A MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

































































UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBerts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8351. 





Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





6 et pt Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Starer, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 83680, 





YPEWRITING.—Prompt and Accurate.—THE FLEET BUREAU, 
11 Bramfield Road, London, S.W.11. Phone Museum 6:9. 








O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tax New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... ons eve a on 
Six Months , » «= oa iva ww. «=: 158. O4. 
Three Months ,, ~ one mn _ 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, Tor New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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tion of all these desirable qualities in such admirable”measure 
that he may never suspect what superior joys fall to the lot of 
his richer brethren. The ordinary low or medium priced four- 
cylinder car is, after all, quite remarkably smooth and decently 
quiet. Lacking the breath-catching pace changes of a fighting 
aeroplane, it can still humbug his inexperienced nerves into 
supposing that it can leap. It will permit conversation, if he 
handles it with average skill, even when a closed body concen- 
trates and intensifies its subdued murmurs. Above all, it is 
very cheap and quite dependable. 
+ + 

At present there are no symptoms of any revolutionary 
advances in engine design. Designers are labouring steadily, 
and with considerable originality, in all kinds of directions. But 
their main concerns are two-fold. Competition is forcing them 
to put a very heavy emphasis on cheapness of production ; 
to-morrow’s engine need not, from a. commercial standpoint, 
be any better than to-day’s engine; directors will be more 
than pleased if it should be just as good, but cost a few shillings 
or pounds less to make. Simultaneously, competition suggests 
the need for wider markets ; and wider markets in turn suggest 
cheaper maintenance. Thus the two chief tendencies in engine 
design are to ginger up engines so that a small engine may 
to-morrow attempt the work which a big engine does to-day, 
since the maintenance costs of a car depend very largely on its 
size and weight. And, secondarily, to simplify the manufacture 
of engines, so that cars may become cheaper and cheaper. It is 
always possible that some brilliant invention may give us a 
perceptibly smoother and quieter engine than we have dreamt 
of; or, alternatively, a livelier engine. But these chances are 
small in comparison with the two main certainties. Probably 
the main advance of the immediate future will be the perfection 
of overhead valve engines, until they are endowed with the same 
solid independence of frequent adjustments as the older side 
valve types. R. E. Davison. 


THE CITY 


T is to be presumed that the advent of the holiday month 
I will at last bring about a cessation of new issues. It is 
not merely a matter of public fancy, but the flood of 

new issues is in excess of the capacity of our capital market. 
In the majority of cases underwriters have been called upon 
to take up from 70 to 90 per cent. of their obligations. The 
White Star 6} per cent. preference, issued at 2ls., appears 
to have been an exception, and to have been fully subscribed. 
Even issues that were largely over-subscribed stand at a 
discount, e.g., Berlin 6 per cent. issued at 98}, now 1} discount ; 
Saxony 6 per cent. issued at 98, now 1} discount ; and Counties 
of Hungary 6 per cent. issued at 92, § discount. In the face 
of these quotations the offer of a City of Dresden 5} per cent. 
Loan seems audacious, but is not so preposterous as may 
appear at first sight, for allowing for the £1 extra given on 
the first coupon, the flat yield on the issue price of 91} is 
£6 Os. 3d. per cent., and while that is inferior to the return 
on the Berlin and Saxony loans, the fact that the new loan is 
offered at an appreciable discount means a considerable profit 
on redemption ; based upon the latest possible date, this equals 
another 5s. per cent. per annum during the whole period. 
Naturally, the ill-success of some of the recent issues gives 
investors with ready cash some excellent opportunities. One 
of the best of these, in my opinion, is afforded by W. J. Harris 
& Co., which offered at par 150,000 7} per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of 10s., participating up to 10 per cent., and 
50,000 ordinary shares of 2s. Underwriters have had to take 
up about 70 per cent. of this issue, the merits of which the 
public has failed to recognise. The business is fifty years old 
and consists of the manufacture and sale of baby carriages, 
mangles, sewing machines and similar domestic appliances. 
On the average profits the preference dividend is covered 3} 
times over and net assets, exclusive of goodwill, are equal to 
twice the preference capital. Incidentally, the price paid for 
goodwill of this old-established business is only £13,500, which 
is little more than half one year’s profits. If the amount asked 
for this item had been multiplied by ten and a large amount 
spent on advertising, the public would probably have rushed 
for the shares. If either the preference or the ordinary can 
be obtained at a discount, they should be an excellent purchase. 

* * * 

Reference was made in these notes a short time ago, apropos 
of the breaking-off of relations with Russia, to the Brantford 
Cordage Company, a Canadian concern making binder twine. 


~ 


This company has an interesting advertisement in some of th. 
Canadian papers, giving a picture of the original plant erecty 
in 1902 which in that year turned out 80 tons of binder twin 
and its present plant which makes as much in a day as it gig 
then in a year. The advertisement discloses a pleasant toug, 
of sentiment in the statement that the original buildings ay 
now incorporated in No. 1 Mill within the 7} acres of building, 
“‘and are kept painted a distinctive white as a reminder of th, 
humble beginning.” In the usual transatlantic manner » 
are told that it would require a freight train over 15 milg 
long to bring the raw manila and sisal fibres used each yea 
to the mills at Brantford, Ontario, and we are reminded thy 
every month is harvest time in some country in the world ip 
which the products of this company are used. In spite of 
the numerous extensions that have been made to the work, 
the company states that it has again found it necessary tp 
operate the entire plant on overtime. This company’s capital 
consists of (1) $1,945,350 8 per cent. first cumulative preference, 
which in addition is entitled to participate equally with the 
common stock after $1.50 has been paid thereon in any one 
year; (2) $850,000 7 per cent. second cumulative preference 
(non-participating), and (3) 80,000 shares of common stock, 
The last named are of no par value, and the preferred stocks 
are in shares of $25. Dividends on both classes of preferred 
have been paid regularly every quarter, but there has been 
no dividend so far on the common. The market in the 
shares, which are quoted on the Toronto Stock Exchange, is 
small, but at their present price of about par ($25) the 8 per 
cent. preferred look attractive. The company has no debentures, 
and the profits for the year ended August, 1926, covered the 
dividend twice over. The shares here recommended ar 
redeemable at $30 each, plus accrued dividend, by a sinking 
fund which began in 1925. 
* * + 
People who are under the impression that the American 
railroads are the last word in efficiency might note with interest 
the following remarks of the President of the National City 
Bank of New York in that great institution’s July circular : 
Again there is the freight terminal situation. In the New York 
district, where I have a more intimate knowledge, the conditions 
are deplorable. With as many as 500 cars of perishable food 
arriving a day in certain seasons, I understand that at times a 
many as 150 a day are unable to reach the consumers’ market. 
The Port of New York Authority are planning for some inland 
freight stations in Manhattan Island to cost $65,000,000 from 
which a saving is estimated to shippers and receivers of $12,000,000 
annually and to the railroads of $4,000,000 annually. The indict- 
ment of present facilities is obvious. 


The same gentleman criticised the railroads for not providing 
sufficiently for the future by raising capital, now that conditions 
are so favourable, for the extensions and improvements that 











will be needed. A. Emi Davies. 
Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERA 


ACCIDENT, FIRE & LIFB 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstaBiisHEpD 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 








Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Director and General Manager 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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y with the The ordinary general meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, shortage and the necessity of making rapid progress with plant 
in any one | was held on Thursday at River’Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. extensions and improvements, not only to secure a more economical 
preference | The Chairman, Sir Reginald Wingate, in moving the adoption of utilisation of native labour, but also to effect at as early a date as 
non stock, — the accounts said :—The year with which we are now dealing has_ possible, an improved metallurgical treatment of the ores. 
red stocks proved to be one of exceptional activity, and when you hear from Thanks to high grade ores and a comparative abundance of native 
f preferred § y; Robert Williams the details of the company’s enterprises in labour, the Union Miniere have been able to build up the industry 
has been yarious directions,*Igventure to_think you will agree with the views gradually, and, as a result of a prudent and conservative policy, 
t in the of your board that the results are very satisfactory. You will be to prepare for more difficult times. 
—— Is specially gratified to note the rapid progress of the Benguella Railway, BENGUELLA Ratuway C wy 
© pet F nich should reach the Congo frontier within the date stipulated, : ee nD 
lebentures, a t In spite of the coal strike, which has delayed the delivery of per- 
»vered the namely, the end of the current year. : . 7 ‘ 
an What Mr. Williams’ feelings must be as he sees the approaching manent way and bridge material, the construction of the railway is 
> are making excellent progress. The earthworks are already completed 


achievement of his labours—extending now over many years— 
during which he has so courageously borne the heavy burden of 
fnancial responsibility and continuous anxious effort, can be better 


to the frontier, and the line will be ready for traffic at the end of the 
year, and it is confidently anticipated that, by the end of this year, 
the rails will reach the Angola-Congo border, from which point the 


American —| imagined than described—and to all of you shareholders who have, 2 : ‘ . 
th in # to speak, borne with him the burden and heat of the day, the Bas Congo Railway Company are arranging to carry on construction 
ional City § situation which he will now disclose to you will, I am confident, WETREE & GUNES Cine Gn eng Gn Guat, Che Cennele earenguants 
ular : further increase your satisfaction and your admiration for your leader, - 7 this programme into effect having been passed by the Belgian 
New York — asit brings you appreciably nearer that goal towards which all of us 4 paeat. , , 
conditions | —Belgians, Portuguese, and ourselves alike—have been pressing In view of the probability that the line will be connected to the 
hable food § forward for years, and in the attainment of which—I think you will mines in two or tires years’ time, when s heavy inwasds ond outwards 
t case agree with me—our able managing director has boldly taken the traffic may be expected at once, provision mast be mede in good time 
- mache, lead from start to finish, patiently overcoming difficulties which at sa Pcitied che tite =m oulictent. culling sock, werksinge end other 
A Times’ slmost insurmountable, end malntelning, with that *t™em=t and to build the wharf at Lobito, to which very valuable 
12,000,600 sialtering resolution and indomitable pluck which nol a ite. right the railway company are entitled under their concession. I am 
9 0 a av 5 i 7 7 
The indict- — tinguished him, the end he has always had in view, and which is glad to say that the prea ted Guegeisl arrengeanents nave now been 
sow at last in sight—to the eyes of all the world made between the British Government, the Benguella Railway Com- 
providi Mr. Robert Williams, in the CO Ey a a the African Railway Finance Company and your Company, to 
onditions F shares and debentures in other companies are as usual taken at cost goneens na i es I gS rma) poten seat 
ents thet Bi ce under and stand in the balance-sheet at £5,032,194, as compared £900,000 wi spent on materia s manufactured in British work- 
AVIES, with {5,085,152 for the previous year shops. {£750,000 is to be provided by a guaranteed loan under the 
eller Trade Facilities Acts and the balance by the Tanganyika Concessions, 





investments and loans to brokers now standing at {£1,406,000. 


Government and your company. 
investment represented by these shares is amply justified. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, taking the quoted securities alone, 
the value of our capital investments exceeds by nearly {8,000,000 
the issued capital of the company, in addition to which we have on 
the premium and reserve accounts a total reserve for unforeseen 
contingencies of {£1,796,511. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. for the year 1926 has"already 
's been paid on the Ordinary shares. It is now proposed to pay the 
10 per cent. Preference dividend for the year ending June 30th, 1927, 
and a final dividend of 2} per cent., making a total for the year 1926 
of 7} per cent. to the Ordinary shareholders. It is further proposed 
‘ pay an interim dividend of 5 per cent. for 1927 to the Ordinary 
shareholders. 

UNION MINIERE DU HAvuT KATANGA. 

Notwithstanding a smaller copper production“and a lower level 
of market prices for the metal, the profits realised were higher than 
' 1925, the divisible profits being about 140,000,000 francs, as against 

about 120,000,000 francs for the previous year. 

Apart from copper, about 662 tons of tin and 300 tons of cobalt 

were produced and marketed at satisfactory prices, together with 

—_ 20 grammes of radium extracted from the,company’s uranium 

The Copper output totalled 80,639 tons, as compared,with 90,104 

tons the Previous year, the decrease being largely due to"native labour 

















To-day, at current market prices, the quoted shares and debentures 
alone represent a value of about {12,000,000, in addition to cash 
The 
2,700,000 shares in the Benguella Railway Company are not quoted 
at present, all the shares being entirely in the hands of the Portuguese 
In the opinion of the Board the 


Limited. The existing cash resources of your Company enable it to 
undertake the liability and to make favourable terms with the Ben- 
guella Railway Company for so doing. 

RHODESIA-KATANGA JUNCTION RAILWAY. 

A thorough programme of investigation for the Kansanshi Mine is 
in course of execution, with the object of proving the possibilities of 
the mine. An efficient engineering staff, including a first-class drill 
man, ison the spot. A programme of work has been laid out extending 
over two years. | 

The general review which I have given you shows very satisfactory 
progress in face of low price of copper and scarcity of native labour. 
Your financial strength has enabled you to make due provision for 
completing the Benguella Railway and harbour works and equipping 
them for the heavy traffic with which they will have to deal. You have 
thus completed a notable financial programme of which you may 
well be proud. 

The completion of the Benguella Railway to the Katanga Mines, in 
two or three years’ time, will mark a new phase in the development of 
Central Africa, the benefit of which will be felt not only in Katanga 
itself, but throughout the whole of Central and South Africa. The 

industries and railways of Rhodesia and South Africa have already 
benefited to the extent of many millions of pounds by, the opening up 
of the copper wealth of Katanga, which your efforts}have assisted to 
develop, and which you connected by rail to the south when the 
Chartered Company failed to find the finance, and I am convinced 
that they will continue to benefit on an increasing scale if full scope is 
allowed for the expansion of the undertaking to its fullest extent. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and after a vote of thanks 
the meeting terminated. 
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Height (closed) 112°, width 5%", length 163°. 
Fitted with leather carrying handle and 
metal corners, and rubber non-s: 
feet on base. Plays records up to 
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Introducing a new Reet er i 
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Price in blue, brown or 


Portable Ml odel grey crocodile oleth = £8: 10:0 


r 
HE new “His Master’s Voice” de luxe 
Portable Models will appeal particularly to first 
those who desire a portable gramophone of poi 

exclusive design and distinguished appearance, pro} 

They are made in several charming colours, and imp 

may be obtained either in red leather, or in to ‘ 

grey, blue or brown crocodile cloth. The sound of 
chamber is designed to give a depth of tone oce 
unobtainable in any other portable gramophone. pe 

Ask your dealer to show you on 


The NEW : ta 


‘His Master's Voice | : 





de Luxe Portable Gramophone | : 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
OXFORD STREET———-LONDON, W. 1. 
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